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FUNCTIONAL READING AND DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
Director, Reading Clinic and Institute, Peabody College 


I believe that we will all agree at the outset of this, the Third An- 
nual Reading Laboratory Institute that the primary problem of edu- 
cation in this country is embodied in the democratic ideal. Fundamen- 
tally, our great concern is that of devising ways and means of per- 
petuating the most constructive way of life. More specifically, the 
problem is one of educating the people to an understanding of and 
participation in their collective and mutually important affairs. For, 
as has been pointed out by Rugg,’ the desiderata of democracy are “un- 
derstanding” and “intelligent approval.” 

What then does a program of reading instruction in the school have 
to contribute to the realization of such an ideal? The answer may be 
stated in the following words: The stimulation of the individual to a 
high degree of social awareness* through the enrichment of experience 
by the functional use of reading offers society its most powerful weap- 
on for achieving or, at least of approximating the achievement of the 
values inherent in the democratic concept. Further, what is the na- 
ture of a functional type of reading that will stimulate the individual 
to a high degree of social awareness and make his understanding of 


Harold Rugg, American Life and the School Curriculum. Ginn and Com- 
pany, New York, 1936, p. 15. 

“Webster defines, “awareness” as the state of being “informed,” “cognizant” 
or “conscious.” 
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and participation in the processes of democracy both intelligent and 
effective? This question sets the basic problem of this discussion and 
we turn now to its consideration. 


THE LIABILITY OF READING TO ABUSE 


In the United States a reading public has long been considered as 
one of the bulwarks of democracy. Throughout the course of this 
country’s history great leaders have called attention to the need for 
equipping every citizen with the ability to read. Today, however, the 
efficacy of reading as a means of perpetuating the democratic ideal is 
being tested in the fire of a great social transition. It is this condition 
that has caused thinking individuals, who are concerned with the read- 
ing problem, to realize that the citizen of tomorrow must achieve a 
higher type of reading ability than that achieved by the past and 
present generations. Why this is true may be readily understood when 
we contrast the role of reading in the life of the people of the United 
States during the agrarian period of this country’s history with that 
of its role in the life of people today. 

The Role of Reading in American Life: A bare forty or fifty years 
has elapsed since the United States was still primarily an agrarian 
nation. The great transition first to the era of machines and now to 
the power age has only recently been consummated. Life in the agra- 
rian order was relatively simple despite the fact that the first serious 
impacts of the industrialization process began more than a century 
ago to challenge the complacency of the agrarian mode of living. The 
advancing trend of economic productivity had not then produced the 
complex life, with its attendant problems, as we know them today. 
Though the difficulty of achieving the degree of understanding neces- 
sary to social life in a democracy had begun to be manifest it was not 
insurmountable. In short, men, during the agrarian period of history 
in the United States, were able to communicate with each other on a 
level that permitted of a sufficient degree of common consent to make 
democratic action possible. As a general rule this condition prevailed 
as recently as the 1890’s. 

The use of the printed word was secondary to the spoken word as 
a mode of communication in the agrarian period of our national his- 
tory. This is but to say that the average citizen in this period of our 
country’s history built up his understandings, formed his judgments, 
and formulated his opinions almost altogether by communicating with 
his fellow man on a face-to-face basis and by-word-of-mouth basis. 
Under such conditions meaning and interpretation had a better chance 
of transmission than it does when the printed word is the chief mode 
of disseminating ideas. 
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Although the thoughts expressed in the preceding paragraph are 
highly significant they do not explain the real difficulty that the av- 
erage citizen of today experiences in keeping abreast of the times. 
The fundamental fact is that the complexity of present day life, and 
consequently of living, threatens to place the average man outside 
the pale of understanding necessary to the processes of democratic 
living. This challenge has arisen because of the fact that the individual 
is, in an increasing measure, dependent upon others for an interpre- 
tation of the environment of which he is a part. For example, a citi- 
zen of the United States, during the agrarian period of this country’s 
history was able to experience his community in a direct fashion and 
at a level that permitted of a degree of understanding that made his 
participation in the shaping of communal affairs both intelligent and 
effective. The citizen of today must, however, if he is to achieve the 
same measure of understanding, do so almost entirely on the basis of 
a second-hand interpretation of these factors. As a general rule the 
printed word is the medium through which such an interpretation 
is conveyed. 


We venture the suggestion that the primary reason democracy is 
being seriously challenged, in the United States today, is that too 
many individuals in this country have failed to realize that they are 
implemented and controlled by the forces which play upon them. 
These individuals have looked upon the drama of life not as active 
participants but rather as passive spectators, who occupy seats in the 
third gallery. To be sure, occasionally they experience a vague feeling 
that the play concerns them but the complexity of the acts has tended 
to prevent all but the very bold from assuming an active part. It is 
the defeatist attitude on the part of the individual born of such con- 
ditions that has given birth to dictatorial forms of government else- 
where. And it is this same defeatist attitude that threatens democracy 
in the United States. 


It is not enough however that the defeatist attitude be overcome. 
It is altogether possible that this can be done and democracy be lost 
in the process. We must, if democracy is to be preserved, give the in- 
dividual a sense of social responsibility or consciousness, a vision of 
the fact that he can, by his own creative efforts, have a part in the 
shaping of the future. This factor makes it possible for the individual 
to choose wisely the kind of future that he would fashion. In such a 
process the printed word will necessarily play an integral part. As a 
matter of fact it is probably no exaggeration to say that it is the abil- 
ity of the individual to gain understanding through the printed word 
that offers democracy its best chance of survival. The implication of 
these statements, for the program of reading instruction in the school, 
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is that it is the chief function of the reading program to stimulate in 
the individual the highest possible degree of social awareness through 
the experiences gained by reading. This is essential in order that the 
individual may know the kind and the range of values held in high 
regard by thoughtful men. Only in so far as he knows them, may his 
choice of values be the wisest possible choice. 

With respect to the reading teacher’s definition of the term, “read- 
ing,” we may point out that: (1) The implied definition of the term, 
“reading” in the traditional program of reading instruction includes 
no more than the concept of, “comprehension,” (2) that the concep- 
tion of reading as “comprehension” is a relatively passive mental pro- 
cess, and (3) that there are certain inherent limitations in the tradi- 
tional program of instruction in reading that make it extremely dif- 
ficult for the teacher of reading to provide learning situations that will 
stimulate the learner to read in other than the passive sense. We turn 
now to a consideration of the question: What is active as contrasted 
with passive reading, as the latter has been described above? 


READING AS AN ACTIVE MENTAL PROCESS 


Reading a Complex Process of Mental Organization: Reading, when 
thought of as an active mental process, involves a direct and func- 
tional process of mental organization. Such a process includes those 
factors involved in situations in which an individual engages in reflec- 
tive thinking. After setting the limits of a reflective thought act as, 
“a perplexed, troubled or confused situation at the beginning and a 
cleared-up, unified resolved situation at the close,” Dewey suggests 
that there are five phases or aspects of reflective thinking. These, he 
writes, include: (1) suggestions, in which the mind leaps forward to 
a possible solution; (2) an intellectualization of the difficulty or per- 
plexity that has been felt (directly experienced) into a problem to 
be solved, a question for which the answer must be sought; (3) the 
use of one suggestion after another as a leading idea, or hypothesis, 
to initiate and guide observation and other operations in the collec- 
tion of factual material; (4) the mental elaboration of the idea or sup- 
position as an idea or supposition (reasoning, in the sense in which 
reasoning is a part, not the whole, of inference); and (5) testing the 
hypothesis by overt or imaginative action.* 

Major Aspects of the Problem of Teaching Reading as an Active 
Mental Process. Reading as an active mental process begins, as we 
have previously suggested, in a situation that is problematic. It moves 
forward toward the application of the ideas the reader has acquired 
from his reading to his own purposes. According to this active con- 


*John Dewey, How We Think. (New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1933.) 
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cept of reading the mind of the reader does not absorb and retain au- 
tomatically the ideas acquired from his reading; rather it evaluates, 
selects and rejects the ideas presented in terms of its present condi- 
tion, needs and purposes. This is but to say that the ideas acquired 
during the reading process are regarded as grist for the reader’s own 
mill and to him belongs the responsibility of separating the wheat 
from the chaff. The degree to which he is able to do this depends upon 
three factors: (1) the purpose that fixes the end of reading, (2) the 
background of related concepts, understandings, principles and ex- 
periences that the reader brings to the printed word, and (3) the ade- 
quacy of the reading skills, habits, attitudes and abilities that the 
reader possesses. We consider first the role of purpose in the reading 
process. 


The role of purpose in reflective thinking has been aptly stated by 
Dewey, who suggests that, “The demand for the solution of a per- 
plexity is the steadying and guiding factor in the entire process of re- 
flection.” Attention should be called to the fact, however, that there 
are varying degrees of intensity that might conceivably act as a steady- 
ing and guiding factor in the process of reflection during the read- 
ing act. Consequently it follows that the extent and degree to which 
purpose functions as a steadying and guiding factor in the reading 
process is commensurate with the depth of purpose that fixes the end 
of thinking-in-reading. Hence it is not enough to say that reading, 
when thought of as an active mental process involving reflective think- 
ing, begins in a situation that is problematic. If the student is to be 
taught to read, as one writer has suggested, as an artist creates, that 
is, “with an imagination that is vivid and a feeling that is intense,” 
the purpose which fixes the end of reading must be of such a nature 
as to cause the reader to mobilize all his conscious resources in an ef- 
fort to resolve the problem. Thus we may conclude that (1) the pur- 
pose for which a student reads fixes the end of reading and, (2) the 
end in turn controls the process of thinking-in-reading. 

There is a parable which says, “He that would bring home the wealth 
of the Indies must carry out the wealth of the Indies.” Paraphrasing 
this statement we may say that, he who would read in the active © 
sense must carry to his reading a rich background of related concepts, 
understandings, principles and experiences. Without such a back- 
ground there can be no discrimination in shades of meaning, no as- 
similation of thought, in short no reflective thinking during the read- 
ing process. This is true because it is the reader’s reaction to the print- 
ed word that forms the basis for whatever growth that takes place. It 
matters not what the printed word purports to mean. The important 
thing is what it actually means to the reader. Hence it is the teacher’s 
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responsibility to make certain that what the reader brings to the 
printed word is adequate to enable him to interpret it properly. It is 
not enough, however, that the reader possesses (1) an adequate back- 
ground of related concepts, understanding, principles and experiences, 
and that (2) the purpose that fixes the end of reading be of sufficient 
depth to stimulate reading as an active mental process involving re- 
flective thinking. There remains for the reader the problem of achiev- 
ing the skill to apply to his reading that which he brings to it. 

The student’s reading skills, habits, attitudes and abilities make it 
possible for him to give (apply) to the printed word that which he 
brings to it. Without these the background of related concepts, under- 
standings, principles and experiences that the reader brings to his 
reading is of no avail, in so far as reading is concerned. In short it is 
not enough for the reader to bring to his reading a rich background of 
related concepts, principles, understandings and experiences, he must 
actually give these to the printed word. The extent to which he is 
able to do this depends upon the reading skills, habits, attitudes and 
abilities that he possesses. 

Functional Reading Defined. In the light of the discussion that has 
ensued to this point we may conclude that only when reading is an 
active mental process is it functional. It is then functional because its 
end point is the application by the reader to his own purposes of the 
ideas he has acquired from his reading. Stated formally, functional 
reading is an active mental process that includes, (1) recognition, 
(2) comprehension, (3) evaluation and (4) application. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of functional reading is that it considers read- 


ing as a stimulus to reflective thinking carried to the point of appli- 
cation. 


The fundamental assumption then upon which the functional point 
of view rests is that reading is always a stimulus to thinking. To state 
it differently, the reading process consists not only of tracing the 
thinking of the writer but also involves a concomitant flow of the 


reader’s own thoughts which are stimulated but not limited by the 
printed word. 


While we may focus our attention during the sessions of this Read- 
ing Laboratory Institute upon technical phases of reading instruction 
we should ever keep in mind the ultimate purpose of our work. The 
child is the center of gravity of our democratic order. To the extent 
that we can develop means of improving the skills that are basic to 


enlightened and appreciative citizenship may we expect to see valid 
fruits of our labors. 
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THE WHOLE CHILD AND THE READING PROCESS 


PAUL L. BOYNTON 
Professor of Psychology, Peabody College 


One trend which exists in relation to the child, is the tendency to 
break up problems into little bits, or pieces of the entire pattern. It 
gives the impression that not the individual is responding, but some 
particular end organ, as a motor or sensory neuron at some specified 
part. Both psychologists and educators in the various specialties talk 
of drill as if it was a detached part of education, as the drill in gram- 
mar, or personality adjustment. It leaves the impression that an ad- 
justment could be made without considering the whole child in rela- 
tion to his public. 

Too much work is centered on the reading problem as such, rather 
than the child as a problem. It sounds like some know the remedy, 
before the child’s diagnosis has been made. Some seem to be con- 
cerned with a preconceived idea, rather than the whole child. 
All their problems are seen from one point of view. The physicist, 
chemist, and biologist, would each see the problem differently, which 
brings us back to the reading problem, which involves a multiplicity 
of factors. By solving the reading problem, we would not eliminate all 
the child’s difficulties. Reading is never a matter to be viewed or con- 
sidered alone. In a survey of superior children it was found that the 
reading problems are never in isolation. They are differentiated in 
various ways, as: father’s occupation or their attitude, participations 
and hobbies, etc. No child is, nor should be, broken up in little bits 
and pieces, and studied in an isolated way. A complete diagnosis of 
difficulties must be obtained, before successful remedial measures can 
be applied. Interest means so much to the success in reading. Anytime 
a child is taken as a reading problem solely, he has been done an 
injustice. A multiplicity of factors are to be considered, when study- 
ing deficiencies in reading ability. Some that are of vital importance 
are: 

. Intelligence 

Health 

Home 

. Personality and emotions 
. Interests 

. Leadership 

. Reading habits 

You never argue a child into meeting a situation. Learn of his back- 
ground, by determining the type of home from which he comes; his 
cultural standards; how much pressure is put on the child to make 
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him surpass others; check his neurotosism tendencies, as the introvert 
or extrovert. Too many children are looked at from the attitude of 
the teacher and her interests. The child and his interests should al- 
ways be considered. Recognize teacher problems and child problems 
in relation to each other. The teachers must admit they are the reading 
problems for the pupils in many instances. Our method of teaching; 
our peculiarities; may mean a different teacher is needed, and not re- 
medial treatment measures. 


Remember you are working with an intense organism, and not just 
a reading difficulty. Determine the problems of the whole child, and 
deal with them accordingly. It is necessary to determine deficiencies 
first, then formulate remedial program, but many factors will have to 
be considered before reaching a solution. Learn what the child’s in- 
terests are, and bring them out into the open. Bring in related inter- 
ests as geography, where the child is interested in some form of trans- 
portation, as the airship. Transfer his interests into a multiplicity of 
interests. If at any time undue pressure is put upon a child, immedi- 
ate results may be obtained, but the ultimate results are not good. If 
we emphasize quantity to the extent a child becomes disgusted, the 
learning ability is retarded. Formulate a program that is commensur- 
able to the pupil’s development. Tutorial training should be done from 
the standpoint of the whole individual. 


CASE HISTORIES OF CHILDREN PRESENTING 
VISUAL DIFFICULTIES OF A FUNCTIONAL NATURE 


LOUISE FARWELL DAVIS 
National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


This paper cannot attempt to give each case history in detail nor 
will it confine the description of each subject to any particular out- 
line. Instead, outstanding facts concerning intelligence tests, person- 
ality traits, academic achievements, general health, interests and vis- 
ual anomalies which are pertinent to each case will be included. 


Since there is always a variety of visual problems present among 
the children enrolled in our laboratory, only those children who rep- 
resent varied types have been selected, as: A child who has little 
ability to fuse images, possibly resulting in double vision; a subject 
who exhibits extreme ocular fatigue due to an inadequate focusing abil- 
ity or blurred images; the one who has suppressed vision; the child 
whose eyes behave erratically, or the one who has never realized that 
looking at words is important. 
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NuMBER I 


The first subject N. was twelve years old when she was first 
contacted by our staff. Her reserved manner and soft voice made her 
quite attractive. The mother mentioned that as a child she had diffi- 
culty in grasping any object which she wanted and that she spilled 
water as she attempted to pour it. We found her handwriting very 
shaky and noticed a definite body tremor. 

Our diagnosis revealed an I.Q. of 85 or 86 on the Stanford-Binet, 
Forms L and M; and on the Chicago Non-Verbal, a test requiring con- 
siderable visual effort and skill, the I. Q. was 76. We accepted N 
because we felt these facts were not correct. Standardized achieve- 
ment tests showed the following grade placements for 4-19-37: 


Silent Reading ............. 3.3 Arithmetic Problems 


3.0 
3.8 Total Scores ............ 3.4 
Arithmetic Fundamentals ... 3.9 Educational Age ....... 9.2 


The original visual tests on 3-9-37 indicated: 
. Good vision and probably no astigmatism. 
. No stereopsis. 
. Some vertical imbalance. 
. Failure in fusing images at both far and near points. 
. Considerable esophoria. 
. Duction ratio of 25 millimeters and slow recovery to a single 
image. 50 millimeters 
7. Very low focusing ability and stuttering fixations of the eyes 
when following a slowly moving light. 

N was given some individual instruction or was placed in a 
small group for reading and spelling and any teaching done by her 
mother, a former teacher, was under our supervision. The kinaesthetic- 
tactile method was used, combined with a study of the phonetic char- 
acteristics of each word under scrutiny. N read from the Metron- 
O-Scope quite often and did considerable typing. 

She had eleven visual training periods in 1937, using base-in split 
slides; the stereographic cards with depth and no depth perception; 
and the twenty-three card set for training in stereopsis was occasion- 
ally used. The seven periods in 1938 emphasized training in more 
skilled rotations and in fusion of images. 

During this school year, N gained a year and a half in silent 
and oral reading; slightly over a year in spelling; two full years in 
computation and reasoning; and in total scores had a grade placement 
of 5.4 in March, 1938, instead of 3.4 as in April, 1937. Furthermore, 


N. ’s intelligence rating on the Binet was 108 on 3-15-38, instead 
of 85 or 86. 
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From a visual point of view in considering functional improvement, 
her eyes were far from satisfactory when she left us in March, 1938, 
for she had not learned depth of vision, was still quite esophoric, 
sluggish in recovering a single image, and her eye movements were 
still jerky. She had improved, however, in fusion of images and in 
her ability to change focus. 


Teachers reported amazing improvement on the playground and in 
creative rhythms; more independence and more self-assurance were 
noted. The parents felt that N. was a different girl and she said 
she had never experienced a happier year. Apparently, N. had 
previously seen double images most of the time and was considerably 
relieved of this anomaly as the training advanced. 


NuMBeEr II 


The second case to be described is B—— who has attended our 
Demonstration School six years, repeating first grade. When the Binet 
examination was given on 11-1-33, the examiner said he listened at- 
tentively, was rather fatigued, but he gave a good account of himself 
and showed considerable self-control. 


During the initial diagnosis when reading tests were given, B——— 
guessed. He could spell his name orally but could not read any of 
the letters. He continually changed his pencil from one hand to the 
other. However, preference tests indicated a straight choice of right 
hand, right foot, right eye, and right ear. In tests of skill he was 
skilled with the right hand but left foot. 

The various room teachers have stated that B———’s attitude to- 
ward reading has been splendid and that he always put forth effort. 
He has usually been easily discouraged, but even at that has been a 
slow but steady worker. His attendance has been good except for 
one semester in the first grade. Regular physical examinations have 
been given and daily routine habits have been well cared for. In spite 
of this B———— has always fatigued when attending to school work. 

During the grades from second through sixth, B——— has gained 
only two and a half school years in reading and spelling; in arithmetic 
close to three years, in spite of individual instruction of a clinical na- 
ture, an average I.Q. of 103 and the fact that he was and is a good 
steady worker even when fatigued. 

Since September, 1937, B———— has had about forty half-hour visual 
training periods. We have attempted to train him in moving his eyes 
more rapidly, in changing his focus more accurately and quickly, and 
to improve his eye rotations. Because of extreme ocular fatigue, sev- 
eral massages of the bony structure at the bridge of the nose had to 
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be given during the period. His visual acuity has always been satis- 
factory; stereopsis normal; fusion at both far and near points accept- 
able and no signs of astigmatism. His duction ratio has never exceeded 
a one-third and his focusing ability remained unchanged throughout 
all too many visual periods. It has at last reached an acceptable goal 
although B————’s eyes continue to be jerky when following a slowly 
moving light. The problem of extreme ocular fatigue has been con- 
siderably helped but this boy still needs assistance to relieve this fa- 
tigue when using his eyes at the near point. Would more vitamin A 
help to build up resistance, or would plus lenses relieve tension? The 
eye specialist has never found any organic difficulties. 


Finally, this boy has read only four books during 1938 to 1939 
when many others have read eighty. On a recent reading of the Gray 
Oral Reading Check Tests, Set II, we have these facts: 


Words Correct 


Eye Used Main Errors Specific Errors Time Out of 150 
Average Both 1 14 138” 141 
Left 10 29 134” 130 
Right 6 23 119” 137 


Why should the left eye make so many errors? If the right eye 
reads in so much better time ordinarily, should it have a chance to 
read independently? Since this boy’s spelling still indicates extreme 
confusion as to letters used or position of letters within a word, would 
reading and spelling, with the right eye only, help him? This boy’s 
learning problems have surely not been solved. 


Case NuMBER III 


The next boy, W , a sixteen-year-old with an I.Q. of 125, has 
failed to succeed in the elementary school and in part of his high 
school course because of a physical inability to stick to a visual task. 
The print has blurred after a short period of close application in study 
or reading, or during tests, and furthermore serious headaches have 
forced him to retire or change his activity. His tear ducts have always 
been closed and W. had ulcers on his eyelids in 1937-1938. 


The eye specialist’s findings of 1-6-39 were: “Left hyperphoria 
slightly in excess of one degree at twenty feet. After the left eye has 
been covered even for periods of less than a minute there is confusion 


of images on uncovering the left eye. In view of this, I am advising 
and have ordered a correcting prism for trial.” 


This wholesome, spontaneous young man is quite ambitious for 
himself and definitely worried over his academic failures. The earned 
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grade scores on the Progressive Test—Advanced Battery given in 
February, 1939, were: 


These scores are quite satisfactory for a high school sophomore, 
but since his poor spelling reduced his grade placement in language, 
another spelling test was given. He scored 5.0, or beginning fifth 
grade. Kinaesthetic and tactile approaches were taught to W. 
with special attention to vowels. In March, 1939, he scored 6.0 and 
because of aid in preparing classroom reports with the primer sized 
typewriter, this boy increased his feeling of security and entered into 
more class discussions. He passed all of his examinations in May, 1939. 

The first tests of visual efficiency showed failure in fusion of images 
at both near and far points; very inadequate focusing ability, low 
fusion range, and fair pursuit fixations. 

His ophthalmograph records of corneal reflections during silent 
reading indicated a speed from one record of 200 words a minute and 
on another 292 words; 98 fixations on the first record for each one 
hundred words and 138 on the second; 22 or 32 regressions and con- 
siderable overconvergence of the right eye at each new line of print. 
Since W read more carefully on the second record because he 
was desirous of 100% accuracy in comprehension, the rate decreased 
and fixations and regressions increased. 

During the fourteen visual training periods, the orthoptist endea- 
vored to stimulate his eyes to move more rapidly, to change focus 
more adequately and to increase his skill in following a slowly mov- 
ing light. 

Because of his continued headaches, although reduced, and further 
incidences of blurring, it seemed wise to have W. tested at the 
Dartmouth Eye Clinic. The findings there are, “The right ocular image 
was relatively larger than the left in the vertical meridian to the ex- 
tent of 0.75% whereas, in the horizontal meridian, the right ocular 
image is relatively smaller than the left to the extent of 2.50% (aver- 
age) (the maximum finding horizontally was 4.00%).” The doctors 
have given him a correction for the refractive error, hyperphoria and 
aniseikonia. 

Already, this boy is less nervous, can now see well enough to play 
golf, has had few headaches and has a changed attitude toward future 
academic learning. He feels he has a chance for success. 
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CasE NuMBER IV 

The fourth subject with a history of a divergent squint presented 
erratic behavior of the lateral balance of her eye muscles. One could 
never count on her responses. She was inclined to be exophoric at the 
far point and esophoric at near. Her visual acuity was normal; stere- 
opsis poor; vertical balance satisfactory as well as fusion of images 
at both far and near points. She apparently had no astigmatism, but 
had low focusing ability and little skill in following a slowly moving 
light. 

The teachers comment on this girl’s attractive, vivacious manner, 
her artisticness and originality. Her I.Q. is around 118. She is at 
times too much interested in self and not in attainment and seems 
somewhat retarded in social development. She was quite ill in 1938 
and recently had an operation on a malignant abdominal tumor. 

In the school year from 1938 to 1939 she gained, according to stand- 
ardized achievement tests, one year in silent reading; three months 
in oral reading; a year and a half in spelling; a half year in funda- 
mentals but none in arithmetic problems; in English, one year; but 
in history and geography slightly more. Her total grade score in 
May, 1939, was 6.3, indicating some retardation for seventh grade 
learning next fall. 

As to instructions she has had considerable individual instruction, 
using the Metron-O-Scope, with or without rotary prisms, writing 
original stories or reading from books. We have endeavored to reduce 
repetitions—her most frequent specific error. 

From 1937 to 1938 she had fifteen half-hour visual training periods, 
and in 1938 to 1939, twelve periods. She was given a new correction 
by a Chicago ophthalmologist in April but his findings have not been 
received. There have been fewer headaches, less blurring and more 
desire to read since wearing the present lenses. We are hoping that 
there will be less erratic fluctuations of the eye muscles. She is not 
as exophoric at distance now (5-31-39) and shows no indication of 
esophoria at the near point. 

When reading aloud the Gray Oral Reading Check Tests, Set III, on 
4-25-39, we found: 


Words Correct 


Eye Used Main Errors Specific Errors Time Out of 150 
Both 1st 12 26 132 * 132 
Both 2nd 15 25 135 ” 135 
Average 13.5 25.5 133.5” 133.5 
Left 13 25 137 ” 132 
Right 10 33 155 ” 129 


One can see that there are very minor differences in this reading 
now comparing right or left eye reading alone or both reading simul- 
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taneously. The right eye took more time and had more specific errors 
even though the main errors totalled less. This subject prefers her 
right hand, right foot, right ear, but left eye. 


CasE NUMBER V 


A very attractive seven-year-old, D , has been in our labora- 
tory this past summer whose right eye was operated on for a con- 
vergent squint in the fall of 1938. His father has strabismus and wears 
a L 7.00 S.O. V. and has very little vision in the right eye and 20/30 
in the left with his correction. Because of this both parents wished 
to avoid an amblyopic right eye for D and since the operation 
were advised by an ophthalmologist to contact us for training. He has 
had the left eye occluded much of the time since the operation. 

The visual record we obtained on June 20th, 1939, was: (his cor- 
rection was used which is probably R L400 L2_ x 90) 

L L_ x 90) 


Vision with both eyes tested 90% 
Vision with the left eye 90% 
Vision with the right eye nothing until forced when he saw the fifth 

dot 60% 
No stereopsis—some vertical imbalance. 

No fusion of images at far or near points. 

More exophoric at the far point than at the near. 

Good focusing ability with the left eye but very low with the right. 
Pursuit fixations poor when both eyes followed the light. The right 
eye followed very poorly from left to right and the left eye especially 
poor from right to left. 


We obtained from testing, a high normal mind and school achieve- 
ment satisfactory for beginning second grade. The Monroe Reading 
Aptitude test gave him an average percentile rating of .78, with scores 
in motor skills the lowest. He is right handed, right footed, right 
eared but left eyed. 

When asked to read the Gray Oral Reading Check Tests, Set I, 
with the left eye alone reading the first sheet, the right alone reading 
the second, both reading the third, the right with another reading of 
the fourth, and the left reading the fifth sheet, we found: 


Words Correct 


Eye Used Main Errors Specific Errors Time Out of 40 
Aver. Left 3.5 9.5 35 ” 34 
Aver. Right 1.5 4.0 30.5” 36.5 

Both 5.0 17.0 39 ” 30 


It is quite evident that the right eye reading alone had the best 
record even though it is the non-preferred eye and the eye whose 
vision is suppressed. When the two eyes read supposedly simultane- 
ously they did a much poorer job in comparison on all counts. 
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We instructed both D. and his mother in the kinaesthetic- 
tactile methods; in tracing designs and suggested buying a typewriter. 
D was given fourteen visual training periods with the Tel- 
Eye-Trainer and had considerable experience with reading first grade 
rolls in the Metron-O-Scope while looking through rotary prisms. The 
distance of the subject from the Metron-O-Scope was seven feet. He 
had the prisms set for diplopia, forcing the right eye to read both 
in base-in and base-out exercises. He took eight diopters of base-in 
and twenty-four diopters of base-out on 7-21-39 with both eyes 
tracking. 


On July 21st, 1939, we obtained this visual record: 


1. Vision of both eyes........ 110% 

2. Vision of left eye.......... 105% No forcing of any kind was used. 
3. Vision of right eye........ 100%: 

4. Good vertical balance. 

5. 


No indication of exophoria at either far or near points, but possibly some 
slight esophoria at near. 


6. Doubtful fusion of images at the far point and failure at the near point. 

7. Some fusion range and splendid focusing ability. 

8. Pursuit fixations improved but left poorest. 

We, of course, wish the ophthalmologist to check our findings and 
hope he sends a report to us. 


Case NuMBER VI 


Another case is F who was born on November 28, 1930. On 
the day he was given the Binet examination (6-16-39), he was eight 
years and seven months and earned a mental age of eight years. The 
resulting I.Q. was 93 which is an entirely different story from that of 78 
obtained by the kindergarten teacher! The entire family had accepted 
the fact that they had a very mentally retarded child and as a result 
have expected meagre responses from him in all life situations. He 
has most of his thinking done for him but has had everyone worried 
because of illnesses convenient to him when school was mentioned. 
He has had little schooling up to the present time. He wears a cor- 
rection of R— 50 x 180 


L—100 x 180 
His visual acuity without and with this correction is: 
Without With 
1. Binocular 60% 90% with forcing from 60% 
2. Left 30% 60% with forcing from 50% 
3. Right 70% 90% 


F failed to fuse images at the near point with or without his 
correction; had sluggish recovery to a single image after being forced 
to a double image; had low focusing ability if his responses could be 
relied upon, and poor pursuit fixations. He had eight visual training 
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periods with the Tel-Eye-Trainer and as many with the Metron-O- 
Scope. Our goals were to convince this boy that his eyes were very 
necessary to him in learning to read; to hold his attention to a variety 
of visual tasks, and to increase his ability to tell us what we were 
showing him—either picture or word. The parent and older brother 
were both convinced that F, can learn if he is rigidly held to 
simple tasks and that he can apply himself for even a half hour. 


Reading from six or seven feet seems to be essential for this boy 
now so that visual habits can be most carefully watched and trained. 
Pre-primers and primers from the Clear Type Publishing Company, 
prepared for sight-saving classes, have been recommended. We hope 
from a mental hygiene point of view that some good has been accom- 
plished by telling the parents that their son has a normal mind and 
can learn if attitudes and habits of the past can be shifted to new 
patterns. 


NuMBER VIII 


The final case is that of thirteen-year-old H , who, although 
mentally normal presents many problems detrimental to learning, as: 


1. A habit of responding, “I don’t know,” to almost any question. 
He has a limited spoken vocabulary, and is an introvert in 
type. 

2. A positive dislike for reading and spelling although he wants 
to learn, and has a keen interest in arithmetic. He has con- 
fused visual patterns with little memory for words. 


3. Extremely poor visual habits of studying words, traveling 
from right to left one time, left to right another time, or barely 
looking at a word. He prefers the left eye although he is 
right in preference for hand, foot, and ear. He has no pho- 
netic background in his knowledge of our language. 


4. Poor posture and definite body tremor on the right side; very 
restless while sleeping, and poor motor co-ordination when 
working with manual training tools or passing dishes at the 
table. 


This boy has good visual acuity. The ophthalmologist reported 
8-1-38: “Right vision was 1.5-2 and left 1.5-1 with normal vision for 
near in each eye..... The eye movements were slightly irregular for 
near, but regular for distance. There was a 12.0 convergence insuffi- 
ciency for near, with normal accommodative power in each eye. The 
pupillary reactions, fundi and media, were normal. Under the cy- 
cloplegic there was a compound hyperopic astigmatism. The astig- 
matism was of a small degree but did seem to make a definite im- 
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provement. The prescription advised was to be worn only for reading. 
R + 75W + 25 ax 180 
L + 75W + 25 ax 180 2.0B.” 


‘During 1938 and 1939, H has had about twenty-five visual 
training periods other than kinaesthetic and tactile methods in learn- 
ing words, plus typewriting and reading from the Metron-O-Scope as 
well as books. He has definitely improved in his ability to fuse images 
at a distance but has failed to respond as others have in improving in 
focusing ability or in pursuit fixations. Is there some toxic condition? 
We have recommended a thorough physical examination during the 
summer, but have not received a report as yet. 


Although H has not progressed according to spelling tests, 
he has, however, made academic progress in other subjects during 
one school year as follows: 

Twenty-two months in silent reading: 

Eight months in oral reading. 

Fifteen months in arithmetic reasoning. 

Six months in arithmetic computation. 

Twelve months in English. 

Twenty-five months in history and geography. 

We feel that even though H. has now reached high fifth grade 
according to standardized tests when a total score is concerned, we 
are handicapped in our teaching of this boy because of some factor 
which has not been disclosed as yet. 


These subjects, presenting a varied number of serious problems, 
are described with the hope that children with normal or above nor- 
mal predictions for learning will in the future have sympathy, un- 
derstanding, careful diagnoses, and clinical training. 


TEACHING READING TO SUBNORMAL PUPILS 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


LILLIAN S. MEADE 
Wolf Junior High School, Easton, Pennsylvania 


I am a teacher of subnormal children of junior high school age, who 
commonly come to me with marked disabilities in reading. The chil- 
dren who come to me have had eight years of schooling; their ages 
range from fourteen to sixteen years, their I. Q.’s from fifty to eighty, 
and their reading levels from the beginning of the third grade to the 
end of the fifth. 

I teach a room full of such children. I teach them a variety of 
crafts: weaving rugs, hooking rugs, weaving baskets, art work in 
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leather, metals, plaster, and clay, sewing and embroidery, elementary 
woodworking of various types. I do this work in my classroom, which 
is double the size of a typical classroom. 

I also teach my group reading, penmanship, arithmetic, geography, 
physiology and hygiene, social studies, with objectives geared to their 
abilities and interests. They leave my room and participate in the 
regular activities of the junior high school in physical education, 
music, industrial arts, household arts, and the assembly exercises of 
the school. On a six-hour school day, they spend one hour in physical 
and health education, two and one-half hours in manual activities, 
and two and one-half hours in academic work. All of this academic 
work is more or less devoted to developing abilities in reading. An 
hour and a half of it is strictly so and the other hour is spent on arith- 
metic, geography, social studies, physiology and hygiene, with appro- 
priate attention to developing vocabularies and acquiring the thought 
processes peculiar to each type of subject matter. 

A summarizing picture of my school is a classroom thirty feet wide 
and forty-five feet long, equipped with thirty-five modern movable 
desks and chairs, two woodworking benches, a sewing machine, two 
floor looms, three table looms, a floor table four by six, a column of 
library shelves containing miscellaneous books, a Betts Telebinocular, 
a homemade tachistoscope and a Senior Metronoscope. 

The pupils of my school have all spent two or more years in cor- 
responding special or orthogenic rooms of the elementary grades. 
They have uniformly started in the first grade; in many cases they 
have repeated it; and in some cases they have spent two years in a 
second grade. About four per cent of our elementary school pupils 
are in special rooms, where the enrollment is usually from fifteen to 
twenty pupils, with an average of seventeen or eighteen. 

The working policy with respect to the classification of pupils in 
our schools is to provide each child with twelve years of schooling at 
public expense, with a program of studies and activities appropriate 
to his abilities and interests, and to send him out with a high school 
diploma and our blessing whether he knows much or little. We are 
committed to this policy because it is best for the child and best for 
society. It favors normal social development; it avoids the personality 
quirks that are nurtured in an average child who is required to take 
his schooling with younger children; it is advantageous, too, to the 
normal children, since they are not influenced by the presence of 
children who are incapable of sharing the interests of a normal group. 

No fourteen-year-old child, then, is ever permitted to begin the 
year in one of our elementary schools. All sixth graders are promoted 
to junior high school, as a matter of course; and all special school 
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pupils who will reach their fourteenth birthday on or before the open- 
ing of school in September are sent to the junior high school. Those 
whose intelligence quotients are at eighty or below and whose read- 
ing abilities are not adequate for ordinary junior high school studies 
are assigned to the special school class. This group on the junior high 
school level is known as the pre-vocational class. 

It is called pre-vocational because it is truly that, since its program 
is in considerable part made up of industrial activities and because 
pre-vocational carries no suggestion of the stigma of mental deficiency. 

Coming now to a consideration of my reading program, I will first 
state the summarizing fact that with a group of twenty-eight pupils 
whose I. Q.’s range from fifty to eighty, with a median I. Q. of seventy, 
I commonly realize a median reading gain of one normal school year 
or, what is the same thing, one school grade. There is of course a 
wide spread of accomplishment; on one extreme is the student who 
makes no measurable gain and on the other extreme is the pupil who 
gains three or more years. This year my poorest pupil lost one-tenth 
of a grade in reading while my best pupil gained three and eight- 
tenth grades. I divide my class into two sections, without the pupils 
knowing which is the better section, and conduct my work for the 
most part on a procedure of group instruction. Though this method 
is made necessary by the size of my class, it is, on the whole, satis- 
factory. The size of the group generates interest that would doubt- 
less be lacking in individualized instruction. 

In beginning our work at the opening of the school year, we use 
the Gates Reading Tests A, B, C, and D to measure reading skills at 
grade levels. We then proceed to improve these skills, using the fol- 
lowing daily instructional program: 

1. We motivate the work by assuring the child that he can improve 
his reading and then supporting this assurance by weekly meas- 
urements of his progress that prove to him that improvement is 
unmistakably true. Both speed and comprehension are graphi- 
cally represented on the child’s progress chart, but in teaching 
major stress is laid upon comprehension. It is assumed that un- 
derstanding the message of the printed page is the primary aim 


and that growth in fullness and ease of understanding naturally 
eventuates into speed. 


2. All reading is silent, since any attempt at oral reading would 
naturally lead to embarrassment with pupils acutely conscious 
of their reading disabilities. This procedure is followed despite 
the fact that reading in its elementary stages normally parallels 
speech and that the unskilled reader’s thinking is probably done 
largely with his vocal apparatus. 
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3. Reading materials are chosen on the basis of their simplicity and 
their adaptedness to the interests of these particular pupils. That 
is to say, there are no third or fourth or fifth grade readers used, 
no “cat on the mat” or “come and play” stuff, but rather lively 
narratives and vivid descriptions that are simply written yet 
well up to the adolescent level in the character of their sub- 
stance. In the classroom library are books of a wide variety, 
but no textbooks; and they are all relatively easy reading. 

4. Formal instruction in reading utilizes the Gates practice exer- 
cises, types A, B, C, and D, fifteen minutes each day. These ex- 
ercises are accurately timed by the teacher. Pupils read silently 
as fast as possible and mark the answers, while the teacher walks 
about and gives help wherever it is needed. The papers are 
checked by the teacher and returned daily to the pupil, and the 
results are recorded on the pupil’s graphic progress chart. Pupils 
afflicted with a tendency to guess at the answers are taken off 
the Gates materials and trained on corresponding unstandardized 
lessons prepared by the teacher from lessons cut from the pages 
of standard readers and pasted on oak tag. Appropriate ques- 
tions dealing with these materials are typed on another sheet 
of oak tag and the children write out their answers to these 
questions. When the pupils’ guessing tendencies have been cor- 
rected, they are then put to work on the Gates practice exercises. 


The second aspect of the formal instructional program in reading 
is fifteen minutes devoted to word study: sound structure and mean- 
ing. Studying word-structure takes the form of finding the little 
words in big ones. It is done orally. Studying the sounds of vowels, 
consonants and diphthongs is of course simply the familiar oral work 
in phonics. The meanings of words are developed graphically and 
actively, with consciousness of the fact that meanings reside pri- 
marily in use and that use is the participation of persons and things 
in experience. 

So words are used as symbols of persons, places and things, symbols 
of activities, symbols of relations, symbols that modify the meanings 
of other symbols, with constant attention to the experiences that really 
give meanings to the words. In these exercises we are not troubled 
by the fact that learning words is not reading. We are, on the con- 
trary, deeply concerned with the important fact that reading can not 
go on without a realistic understanding of the words used in the ma- 
terials read. So we study phonics, word structure and word meaning 
with considerable thoroughness, placing emphasis always upon a 
functional significance of words. 

The third type of formal reading exercise employed is word and 
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phrase drill on the tachistoscope. This is only a glorified flash card 
exercise, to be sure, and whether it may properly be called education 
is admittedly open to question. There are those who believe it sheer 
“monkey business,” who amusedly say that the only one who learns 
anything through the use of the tachistoscope is the teacher and that 
the only thing she learns is to pronounce the word tachistoscope. My 
own opinion, however, is that it is something better than agreeable 
busywork. Surely it adds nothing to the pupil’s apprehension of the 
meaning of words, nothing to his comprehension of the thought con- 
veyed by words in their relations; it is a surface learning at best, an 
increased acquaintance with form rather than with meaning. But 
perception of form is unquestionably correlative to apprehension of 
meaning; identification of the symbol evokes its associated meaning. 
So the tachistoscope is employed in my practice to develop the pupil’s 
ability in word and phrase recognition. 

The fourth and remaining formal procedure followed is the ex- 
tensive and systematic use of the metronoscope. In the use of this 
modern instrument we spend approximately an hour a day, and we 
believe that it contributes to the success of our work distinctive fac- 
tors that could be achieved in no other way. First, it arouses interest 
in the learner through its aliveness—its flowing stream of words, pre- 
senting a sporting challenge to the pupil to grasp the thought they 
bear. Second, it controls the eyes of the reader and enforces the ad- 
justments requisite to constantly increasing skill. 


INFORMAL READING 


Our formal reading program is supplemented by an informal one, 
using a classroom library containing a variety of books. There are 
no textbooks however, for we are trying to make reading a pleasur- 
able experience. Books are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
easy and engaging style, secondarily on the basis of the educational 
significance of their subject matter. And my children read these 
books, read them with a sustained interest and an adequate under- 
standing that proves that our attempt to teach them reading is, in 
fact, a success. 

Why Do Pupits Reap Poorty? 


The challenging question that the teacher must try to answer for 
every child is, Why can this child not read normally? What peculiarity 
or defect blocks success? Or, is it a combination of inhibiting factors 
that afflict the child? We try to answer this fundamental question 
for every pupil. 

All children of our elementary schools are tested with the audio- 
meter. All are tested with the Snellen chart. All above the first grade 
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are annually given the Stanford Achievement Test. Those who fail 
dismally in their regular elementary school work are Stanford-Binet 
tested by the psychological examiner; and if their general intelligence 
is found below seventy, they are assigned to a special or orthogenic 
school. 

When pupils come to my pre-vocational class, I at once give them 
a thorough eye examination. Serious defects of seeing, so far as suc- 
cess in reading is concerned, are found to be so rare as to be almost 
negligible. The few cases found are corrected by the family oculist 
or at the public clinic. Most suggestive for my problem is the amount 
of left-eyedness discovered. In my class of twenty-eight this year, I 
have twenty-one left-eyed pupils. Twenty have mixed dominance; 
one is a unilateral left; seven are unilateral rights. 

This striking prevalence of mixed dominance apparently lends 
support to Orton’s hypothesis that reading disability is frequently due 
to a lack of unilateral dominance necessary to effective linkage be- 
tween visual stimulus and associated meaning. And the high propor- 
tion of left-eyedness indicates a handicap in an activity requiring a 
rightward eye movement. It suggests, too, that the metronoscope is 
an instrument ideally adapted to training eyes in the movements re- 
quired in reading, both normal eyes that naturally require such train- 
ing and especially left eyes that lend themselves to such training with 
peculiar difficulty. 

In all that has been said about the technical procedures in training 
boys and girls in the skills of reading, there has been no intention to 
lose sight of the purpose of it all, which is to open to them an inex- 
haustible resource for enriching their personal experience. As my 
boys and girls grow in ability to read, they grow increasingly in zeal 
for reading until, in most cases, they take to their library books and 
to the newspapers with spontaneous interest. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER AND THE READING 
PROGRAM 


SUSAN B. RILEY 
Professor of the Teaching of English, Peabody College 


Fundamentally, all good English teaching concerns itself with the 
acquisition of the skills of reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 
Individual programs vary only insofar as they may emphasize one or 
more of these skills, to the possible neglect of others, and to the degree 
to which they succeed in developing them. Opinions may vary as to 
the relative importance of these four major goals. A sounder position 
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than that of attempting to push one into precedence over the others 
would be to recognize that every adult should possess all four to the 
degree necessitated by the demands of his life and that, therefore, 
every child should be given ample practice therein. 


There is, however, a growing feeling on the part of English teachers 
that reading should receive an increased amount of attention in the 
class program, because they recognize, first, that through the materials 
and procedures of a good reading program practice in related skills 
may be secured, and, furthermore, that there are possibilities, exciting 
and challenging, in the relationships between the new reading pro- 
gram and the teaching of language and literature. Many members of 
the profession would agree with the authors of Teaching High School 
Students to Read that 

The fundamental duty of the English classroom is to teach students to read, 
to give power to individuals to read whatever they may need to read in their 
courses of study and later in their business and professions; and beyond these 
obvious obligations, to develop, if possible, habits of reading which will lead 
to profitable lifelong contacts with books and reading.* 

It can be assumed that the English teacher alert to the improve- 
ment of his own instruction will be sympathetic to the recent develop- 
ments in the teaching of reading and conscious of their implications in 
his own particular field of work. In an attempt to translate these into 
definite practices he would recognize the importance of certain ob- 
jectives already set up by the reading specialist; he might also suggest 
other possibilities in an effective reading program which as yet have 
not been thoroughly explored. To point out some of these present 
objectives and future possibilities of a well-rounded reading program 
which, in the opinion of one English teacher, are vital to the enjoyment 
of literature and the understanding and effective use of the language 
is the purpose of the present discussion. 

Certainly an English teacher would welcome any device by which 
the reading speed of students could be increased. We have long dele- 
gated to the elementary level the acquisition of certain basal skills. 
Among these is reading. We have assumed that during a certain 
period of his life a child learns to read, just as in an earlier one he 
learned to walk, and that the ability once acquired is fixed, changing 
not in kind but extent only as his reading experience widens. Such 
a belief has been a comfortable one for the secondary or college teacher. 
It allowed him to berate the poor quality of work done by his prede- 
cessors without assuming the responsibility of remedying the situa- 
tion. Now it is recognized that learning to read is a difficult and 


1S8tella S. Center and Gladys L. Pearsons, Teaching High Schoel Students 
to Read (English Monograph, No. 6, National Council of the Teachers of 
English. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937), p. 3. 
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highly complex process influenced not only by teaching methods but 
by physical limitations, experience, and maturation itself, and that it 
is not confined to the early periods of an individual’s life but is a 
skill which needs to be relearned continuously according to needs and 
interests. With this realization has come the consequent responsi- 
bility of helping every student, regardless of what academic level he 
may occupy, to establish such reading habits that even in his adult life 
he may continue the pattern of intelligent and enjoyable reading. 


A formal type of English program suffers especially when there are 
slow readers in the group. If, for instance, a literary work of some 
length is being read, interest lags with those who are always behind 
and those who are always ahead. In a more flexible plan of extensive 
reading it is hard to keep alive the ambition of the slow plodders when 
they see their more mentally-agile classmates skipping along the open 
path of reading many milestones ahead of them. Every English class 
has in it students who not only are not interested in books but actually 
dislike them. The cause is often emotional irritation or even acute 
physical discomfort involved in the reading process itself. Since 
aesthetic appreciations are always conditioned by emotional states, 
the English teacher would welcome the new attempts to study scien- 
tifically the movements of the eye during the reading process and 
through the proper apparatus to improve individual eye-coordinations, 
rhythms, and speed, and to remove those difficulties which make 
reading for some unpleasant exercise. 


But with a belief in other values inherent in a reading experience, 
the English teacher would be slow to admit that all difficulties had 
been met when a student’s reading rate has been increased fifty to a 
hundred words a minute and his regressions cut in half. May I quote 
a paragraph from a writer who sees the danger of too absolute a 
reliance upon mechanical aids to reading: 


The novice in remedial instruction is likely to think mostly of technical 
devices; his attention is drawn to the best means of increasing reading rate, of 
broadening eye-span, of encouraging keyword reading, and so on. The 
tendency in such cases is to build up a program consisting almost entirely of 
technical exercises. The result is that the remedial activities become divorced 
from the fundamental purposes of reading; namely, to pursue interests, to 
seek desirable and pertinent information, to derive pleasure. Skills are sought 
in a vacuum, so to speak. The effects upon the pupil are easily predictable: 
the eagerness that might have emerged to enhance his own intelligent purpose 
is thwarted or delayed; his aversions, probably already a serious factor, are 
increased rather than reduced; and his own cooperative efforts are dis- 
couraged through an almost inevitable association of a dull means with an 
end product whose real desirability he can only imperfectly understand. 
The remedial teacher will use technical devices, but he will carefully sub- 
ordinate them. His immediate purpose will be to discover and to exploit 
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native interests. With this purpose in mind he will cultivate technical skills— 
to facilitate, not to supplant, the normal activities of reading.” 

The most basal of these “normal activities of reading” is certainly 
comprehension. The interpretation of printed symbols into corre- 
sponding thoughts and emotions is the reason for being of the entire 
reading process. The proper transfer is conditioned by the individual’s 
vocabulary, by his grasp of the meaning of the various units of ex- 
pression, by his interests and experience. All four of these factors of 
importance in the reading of any subject matter are peculiarly so in 
the appreciation of literature. Any English teacher could produce 
from the files of his memory examples of how the meaning of a 
passage of poetry, for instance, has been entirely distorted by the 
pupil’s inadequate vocabulary. What kind of image of a Grecian urn 
did the girl have who interpreted Keats’ apostrophe “O Attic shape” 
to mean a vase that had been kept in the attic for some time? Was it 
majolica, a pink and white Dresden with fat, gilt Cupids, an imitation 
of red Bohemian glass with salmon roses? We shall never know; but 
knowing what artistic horrors are generally stored in attics we can be 
sure that the lines “bride of quietness” ... . “foster-child of Silence 
and slow Time”... . “Cold Pastoral” .... “Thou... . dost tease us out 
of thought As doth eternity” went unappreciated in her mind. 

The responsibility of teaching the meanings of words as the carriers 
of ideas is one that must be shared by all concerned with the education 
and discipline of the student’s mind. But there are words and phrases 
not factual and technical but rich in traditional content, impregnated 
with the experience of the past, which because they make up the warp 
and woof of that record of man’s life which we call literature, the 
English teacher must assume the primary responsibility for interpret- 
ing. He will continue to respect, as he has always respected, the 
dignity and power of the “word.” 

The ability to read also includes the ability to interpret large units 
of expression, to understand the meanings of sentences and passages 
within themselves and their relationships to each other. The complete 
understanding of any reading material necessitates the selection of 
the dominant thought or emotion and of less important ones with the 
realization of how they contribute to the enlargement of the main 
idea. Necessarily, comprehension tests based on reading rolls run 
through a machine can not determine, and do not attempt to determine, 
the student’s ability to see the whole and then the relation of the 
parts to the whole. It may even be conjectured that an over-use of the 
machine, in fixing the attention upon minutiae, may defeat the larger 


*Fred G. Walcott, “The Background of Instruction in Remedial Reading,” 
School of Education Bulletin, University of Michigan, X (November, 1938), 
21-22. 
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processes of reading. The tests may determine, for instance, whether 
the reader remembers how many tons of food the explorer took with 
him on his trip, how many miles he travelled, and the exact day on 
which he arrived at his destination. But they can not determine 
whether the reader understands why the trip was undertaken in the 
first place, what its significance was to the interests of the country 
which the explorer represented and to the larger interests of science. 
Nor can they excite the learner to read other tales of discovery, of 
man’s unending search for far horizons. That is the function and the 
privilege of the teacher. 


An author writes not only with his intellect but also with his 
imagination. The reader must bring both faculties to the under- 
standing of the author. Often in an attempt to bring together the 
worlds of reality and fancy an imaginative writer will speak figura- 
tively. In no way does the sympathy of the reader show itself more 
completely than in his awareness of the overtones of what the author 
is saying, of the margins that surround an idea, of the vistas that 
beckon his own imagination and creative thought. Since imaginative 
writing is peculiarly the province of the teacher of literature, he would 
see an adequate reading program as giving exercise both in the factual 
and the figurative. 


As Professor Reed Smith has pointed out in his book The Teaching 
of Literature, “The teacher of literature must induce pupils to like 
literature as well as to understand it.” 

In no other department is this demand made. In the sciences, in the 
languages, in mathematics, if the teacher knows the subject and can explain 
it clearly, that is all that can fairly be expected. But the teacher of literature 
is under the necessity of being not only clear and accurate but also interesting. 
We not only have to overcome mental inertia but emotional indifference in 
addition—an infinitely harder task. We have to stimulate deepened feeling as 
well as deepened thought, to remove the protective shell of adolescence, and 
awaken a response throughout the whole emotional and spiritual diapason. 
Appreciation is the chief end of the course in literature, and the criterion of 
success. To fail here, is to fail definitively.* 


A rapidly changing social order makes it necessary that students 
should have reading experiences beyond those of individual value. 
Education is not now concerned as it was in the sixteenth century 
with the making of the perfect individual; it now seeks to create the 
perfect society. Roberts stressed this social purpose of reading in an 
article in the English Journal some three years ago. 

Increasing numbers among us believe that the major purpose of reading 


as of all education can be nothing less than the conscious building of a definite 
society .... we can individualize the teaching of necessary skills at all reading 


*Reed Smith, The Teaching of Literature in the High School (New York: 
American Book Company, 1935), p. 6. 
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levels by integrating reading with significant group experience and making it 
a part of our basic American life-purpose and meanings. The results can be 
rapid pupil progress, the democratization of reading experiences, and the 
promotion of a socially as well as a mechanically literate citizenry.* 

Another writer in the field of the teaching of literature sees a well- 
informed public as one “with both the ability to read and the habit 
of reading and understanding facts and principles and theories and 
their application to present conditions. This ability and this habit 
constitute the surest safeguards against bigotry, ignorance, intolerance, 
dogmatism, and public hysteria—the forces that impede progress and 


destroy cooperative effort. And these safeguards must be provided 
for in the schools.” 


A skilled teacher can, therefore, make reading purposeful by helping 
students to find in books individual help and challenge and a better 
understanding of the society of which they are a part. 

An individual brings to any new learning experience the back- 
ground of his past experience. This particularly is true in reading. 
It is often said that “we read with what we have experienced.” In 
creating a situation of reading readiness the teacher of literature must 
take into consideration the experiences of the individual and his pre- 
paration to get the right intellectual, emotional, and ethical contents 
from what he is reading. Since in no group will the level and kind of 
experience background be the same, the old formal type of instruction 
with all working the same length of time on the same literary writing 
and with a meager list of required books for outside reading is rapidly 
being supplanted by a more flexible program of wide reading choices. 


The booklover, be he librarian or teacher, may be saddened over 
the interests and ability of the reader; but if he attempt to raise him 
suddenly and artificially to a higher level where he can not read with 
enjoyment the whole program of appreciation is defeated. Fred J. 
Walcott, whose article on remedial reading has been previously quoted 
from, states this point quite strongly: 

If the principle is accepted that good remedial teaching is identical with 
good constructive teaching, a fundamental corollary appears: one must begin 
with the pupil’s immediate reading needs . . . . The pupil may be reluctant 
to admit his real reading interests; the school may not consider them respect- 
able; but the remedial teacher must regard them with toleration and sym- 
pathy. Somewhere there is a point at which the pupil’s own active eagerness 
will kindle. It may be among materials quite foreign to the traditional class- 
room—among the despised series novels for instance, or, in cases of extreme 
retardation, as low as the common dime-store brand of literature or even 


‘Holland D. Roberts, “Reading for Social Meaning,” The English Journal, 
XXV (March, 1936), 201-05. 


‘Roscoe Edward Parker, The Principles and Practice of Teaching English 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937), pp. 67-68. 
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the comic strips. The pupil’s condition may be quite regrettable, in fact, but 
he is what he is and must be understood as such. He should never be 
subjected to disapproval or ridicule, nor should he be compelled to pursue 
interests and activities of which he is incapable. The remedial teacher must be 
prepared to go to any lengths (except vicious ones) to secure complete and 
satisfying adaptations, hoping meanwhile that present levels may be only 
temporary.’ 

There is another phase of reading ability which the teacher of 
English considers of primary importance—oral reading. It is an aid to 
the interpretation of the meaning of words and entire passages. How 
often has every teacher heard a student say: “I didn’t get much out 
of that until you read it to us.” That is not altogether because a teacher 
can, presumably, read better than the students; but because through 
emphasis on key expressions, changes of tempo and sympathetic trans- 
fer of the author’s mood, thought may be clarified through auditory 
reception. 


There are certain other values which do not come alive until they 
are warmed by the human voice, which are apparent only or largely 
to the ear: rhyme, rhythm, repetition, alliteration, onomatopoetic 
effects, and the very quality of vowels and consonants. Facts may be 
transmitted without these pleasant aids; and facts are forgotten. But 
those writings which men have kept alive because they read them 
time and time again possess these “heard melodies.” Our forefathers 
read with their ears. They so loved the Word as it fell upon their 
hearing that in their youth they treasured it and in due time they 
became not only Hearers of the Word, but Doers of the Word as they 
read to the listening ears of others. We are a generation of eye- 
readers—and of non-readers. Have we been neglecting the auditory 
channels of thought and emotion? Let us somehow teach our students 
the practical and pleasing skill of oral reading. It should hardly be 
necessary to add that this we can not do unless we are ourselves 
masters of the art. 


Let me summarize briefly the reading objectives which an English 
teacher would have in mind in a well-rounded program: 


1. Removal of physical difficulties with the mastery of proper eye-move- 
ments and the increase of speed; 

2. Comprehension of the thought conveyed in the units of expression from 
the word through the whole selection; 

3. Realization of the imaginative quality of a work; 

4. Forming of a permanent love of good books which might be secured 
through 
a. Purposeful reading along the lines of the individual’s interests, 


*Hannah Logasa, “The School Library in the Reading Program,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, XVI (November, 1938), 222-23. 


7 Op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
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b. Emphasis upon materials dealing with his immediate environment 
and the social order to which he belongs and should eventually con- 
tribute, 


c. Wide reading choice which would permit and encourage him to read 
on his own level of appreciation, and 

d. Intelligent help in understanding the finer values of literature so 
that the level may become steadily higher; and 

5. Sympathetic oral reading, artistically done, so that the auditory values 

of literature may come alive. 

That as teachers of literature we have failed in many instances in 
our long centuries of opportunity, we admit; that we can succeed, we 
have faith. Probably we have been too earnest in our endeavor to 
lead our students into the more esoteric joys of high and serious litera- 
ture, and that 


Where our entire English program tends to falter and fumble... . is in its 
gesture toward reading as a delight. We not only require in class but also 
recommend outside of class a host of books that are good to the point of 
excellence but also dull to the point of weariness. Too often the result is that 
when pupils are through school they are through reading books at the same 
time, and until death do them part are visited by no mental desires that are 
not satisfied by the daily paper, personal letters, and a brightly illustrated 
magazine glorifying the American girl.* 

Delight in reading is the natural starting point in the development 
of good readers; it is not the ultimate goal. For from literature of 
delight the steps lead upward by easy gradations to literature of 
knowledge and literature of power. 


INTRINSIC DIFFICULTIES OF CERTAIN READING 
MATERIALS 


CLIFFORD WOODY 
Professor of Education, University of Michigan 


Factors CONDITIONING ACHIEVEMENT IN READING 


Reading achievement at any level of development is conditioned by 
three sets of factors: those centering in the reader himself, those 
involved in the subject matter to be read and those resulting from the 
method of instruction previously employed. If reading materials and 
methods of instruction are all properly adjusted to the capacities, needs 
and interests of the reader, the set of factors centering in the reader 
is all important and may be all inclusive, but under most circumstances 
perfect adjustment of materials and methods does not prevail. Thus it 
seems helpful in a discussion of the problem of reading that each one 
of these factors be given adequate consideration. However, in this 


“Smith, op. cit., p. 378. 
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paper, only brief mention of the factors centering in the reader and re- 
sulting from the method of instruction will be made, and major stress 


will be placed upon intrinsic difficulties involved in certain reading 
materials. 


Factors involved in the reader. It is almost platitudinous to say 
that the reader as an organism should be in a state of effective function- 
ing. He should possess health, energy and suitable emotional control. 
He should have sense organs that function effectively in acquainting 
him with the various stimuli provided by his surrounding environ- 
ment. He should have mental capacities that function in the inter- 
pretation of the various stimuli and in the retention of the effect of 
the receipt of such stimuli. He must have a vast amount of previous 
experience which will condition the meaning resulting from the stimuli. 
He must have interests, incentives and drives for engaging in the ac- 
tivity called reading, and he must secure satisfactions from engaging in 
that activity. 

According to the above statement the reader as an organism should 
function effectively throughout his total being. Such a state of 
functioning is desirable but scarcely ever prevails. Poor health and 
low vitality may be a deterrent to achievement in reading, but sick, mal- 
nourished and anemic children have learned to read. Likewise chil- 
dren with low mentality, limited background of experience and poor 
memory and those who are handicapped to such extent that they are 
deaf, dumb or blind have reached surprisingly high levels of achieve- 
ment in reading. At the same time it may be added that some children 
possessing high mental capacities, rich backgrounds of experiences 
and no handicap in speech, hearing or vision, have made little progress 
in learning to read. Thus there is great need at the time for studying 
the interrelationships of the various factors centering in the reader as 
they function in the act of reading. 

Factors involved in subject matter to be read. The subject matter ~ 
itself may present many items of difficulty, but among them the fol- 
lowing three are especially significant: (1) vocabulary burden; (2) 
sentence length and structure; and (3) content unrelated to the ex- 
perience, need or interest of the reader. As previously pointed out, if 
reading materials were perfectly adjusted to the needs, interest and 
capacities of the reader, these factors of difficulty would not exist. 
But the difficulties do exist as such. One reason for their existence 
is the fact that the subject matter which children are asked to read has 
been developed in situations foreign to or unrelated to the experience 
of the reader. Since genetically, subject matter evolved from expe- 
rience— i.e., experience antedated or developed simultaneously with 
subject matter—it seems logical that the formula which should be 
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followed in the teaching of reading is from experience to expression, 
from language to recording experience, through symbols to recogni- 
tion of recorded symbols. Such a formula begins with experience 
and eventuates with recognition of the symbols recording the expe- 
rience. In much of the reading which the child is asked to do, the 
formula is abbreviated so that the process begins with the presenta- 
tion of the symbols which the child is asked to read. He may or may 
not have had the basic experiences represented by the symbols and 
he may or may not have used language in describing the experience 
which he may have had. Through the use of the abbreviated subject 
matter formula—i.e., the formula omitting the experiences and lan- 
guage elements in the process of teaching reading—the reading ma- 
terial itself contains certain intrinsic difficulties beyond those inherent 
in the learner. 


Factors conditioned by methods of teaching and study. Methods 
of teaching and study condition the nature of the responses made by the 
reader. A method which emphasizes letters, syllables or words is apt 
to establish in the reader the tendency to center attention on letters, 
syllables or words to the neglect of the idea in the material being read. 
A method which emphasizes the story or the thought tends to cause the 
child to center attention on the ideas, to the disregard of the letters, 
syllables and words used for recording thought. The former method 
encourages word calling—a watchful, waiting type of reading—at a rate 
of one word every five or ten seconds. Overemphasis on word analysis 
may enable a child to pronounce correctly statue and statute and yet 
have no idea what either word means. The second method tends to 
produce the imaginative memory reader, the picture reader—a sort of 
hit and run reader. A common illustration of this type of reader is 
the child who reads the story with the book upside down or who reads 
the story from the picture with no reference to the content of the 
material to be read. It is the thesis of the writer that over-emphasis 
of any method of teaching is accomplished by its own peculiar type of 
error, which must be overcome by emphasis on another type of reading 
response. 

Present emphasis on methods of reading and study attests to the 
belief in the influence of these factors on achievement in reading. 
Teachers of remedial reading and supervisors of study are constantly 
recommending specific techniques concerning how to read and how to 
study material embodied in the regular assignments. 

Summary. The foregoing presentation will serve as an introduction 
to the material to be presented in this paper. Out of the assumptions 
underlying the statements made has come most of the research con- 
ducted or directed by the writer during the last few years. He pur- 
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poses to present forthwith the results of research bearing on each of 
the three sets of factors conditioning achievement in reading. 


THE VOCABULARY BURDEN OF CERTAIN READING MATERIALS 


Brief mention will be made of two studies designed to throw some 
light on the vocabulary burden of texts which pupils in the high 
school are asked to read. The first study involves a widely used text in 
literature; the second, a series of texts in the social studies. These 
investigations are presented more for the purpose of illustrating the 
methods which any teacher may employ in determining the vocabulary 
load than for the general significance of the conclusions drawn. 


Text in literature. In the first study 115 sophomores in a well- 
known high school of Michigan were asked to read a sampling of 
every thirtieth page of the textbook in literature designed for use in 
that grade.’ The pupils were asked to check, as they read, each word, 
the meaning of which they did not know. From the words checked a 
multiple choice vocabulary test was devised and administered to de- 
termine whether or not the pupils really knew the meaning of the 
words as used in the context of the book. In building this test care 
was exercised to see that the vocabulary of the definition employed 
was easier than the words to be defined. Later the words marked as 
not understood were classified according to the levels at which they 
occurred in the Thorndike list of 20,000 commonly used words. 


The results of this investigation showed that on the 22 pages of 
samples, 428 words were marked by some pupils as unknown. This 
means that on every page of this material there were approximately 
twenty words that were unknown to some pupil in the class. On the 
assumption that the 22 pages were a true sampling, the book as a whole 
contained over 10,000 words of which the meaning was unknown to 
certain pupils. It may be added incidentally that a similar tabulation 
for the text designed for Grade XII revealed that the book contained 
over 15,000 words, the meaning of which was unknown to some child. 

In order to give some idea of the words checked as unknown by 
these 115 sophomores the words beginning with c and v will be re- 
produced. 


1. champagne 8. cognizance 15. compassionate 
2. chanticleer 9. coherent 16. complacency 

3. characteristic 10. coincidence 17. complacently 

4. ched 11. comer 18. conjuror 

5. chevalry 12. comet 19. conceit 

6. clergy 13. commissary 20. concise 

7. clergyman 14. compactness 21. conscience 


*The writer is indebted to Mildred Buys for these data. 
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22. consequence 26. convulsive 30. crane 

23. contemptuous 27. corselet 31. crisis 

24. contrast 28. counterfeit 32. culprit 
25. converse 29. courtier 

1. vacillating 9. vermin 17. visors 

2. vagabond 10. vestry 18. vita-absurd 
3. vague 11. viand 19. vividly 
4. Valambrosa 12. vibration 20. vividness 
5. valid 13. vigorously 21. vizier 

6. variegated 14. virgin 22. voicing 
7. vents 15. virtues 

8. verge 16. visibly 


It seems impossible that sophomores in high school would not know 
the meaning of some of these words, but it should be pointed out that 
the pupils were asked to check the meaning of the words as they were 
used in the material read and that many of the words, as used, em- 
ployed specialized meanings. 


Among the 428 different words marked as unknown were 29 words 
not included in the Thorndike list. Among these words are the fol- 
lowing: bagatelle, dolomite, duellos, gobs, guisippe, lararettes, lethog- 
raphy, prophylaxis, rejoinder, squablet, thrasonical, unendurable, Val- 
ambrosa. 


The number of difficult words per page of the sampling varied from 
nine to 47. On thirteen of the 22 pages, the number of words checked 
varied from zero to eight. In seven of the 22 pages, the number of 
unknown words per 100 running words was five or more. When one 
recalls the statement of Thorndike which says that material contain- 
ing more than two difficult words per page is too difficult to allow the 
child to get fun out of reading, one may guess that the pupils reading 
the material of this book are not having a Roman holiday. 


The administration of the multiple choice test showed that the pu- 
pils indicating that they did not understand the meaning of the words 
really did not, as a rule, understand them. Of the 115 members in the 
class, the number of pupils indicated below failed to check the correct 
definitions for the given words. These words have been selected at 
random from those constituting the entire list. 


63 9. reticence ............... 51 
>. unremitting ............ 62 10. frustrated .............. 51 
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The classification of the 399 words which are found on the Thorn- 
dike list, occurred on that list is as follows: 


Thorndike Rank Number of Words Thorndike Rank Number of Words 


la 3 9g 23 
lb 2 10 11 
2a 6 11 15 
2b 16 12 20 
3a 17 13 8 
3b 16 14 18 
4a 21 15 15 
4b 21 16 12 
5a 18 17 8 
5b 19 18 5 
6 37 19 3 
7 48 20 5 
8 32 


In general this tabulation shows that about one-third of the words 
checked as unknown are below the 6,000 level, one-third between the 
6,000 and 10,000 level and one-third above the 10,000 level. It seems 
that a rather large proportion of the words are among those of the 
higher brackets of the Thorndike list. 

It is rather surprising that three words in the first 500 on the Thorn- 
dike list would be checked. These words are head, staying and voicing. 
The two words in the second 500 on the Thorndike list are rapidly and 
ring. The six words in the third 500 are barmaid, hence, immediately, 
range, steel, and stirred. It is rather inconceivable that sophomores 
in high school would check these words as unknown, but it is possible 
that these words were not employed in the usual sense. 

Just what significance the sample tabulation has will be determined 
by one’s point of view. Many may express surprise at the limitations 
of the vocabulary development of these sophomores and feel that not 
enough emphasis in previous training has been placed upon the de- 
velopment of vocabulary. Others may question the adjustment of the 
materials to the needs of these pupils and suggest the adoption of a 
more suitable text. All will agree that the problem of the develop- 
ment of reading vocabulary is paramount. The writer is inclined to 
feel in the light of these and other tabulations that the vocabulary 
burden of this particular text is too heavy, but he suggests that fur- 
ther investigations be made before acting to secure a different text. 

Texts in social studies. Recently it was asserted by the teachers of 
social studies in a well-know high school of Michigan that the pupils 
were unable to read the textbooks in that field. Since evidence was 
available to show that many of these pupils under consideration had 
had, according to results on various standardized tests, achievement 
in Grades III, IV, V and VI which was from one to three years above 
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the expected standards of achievement for their particular grades, 
efforts were made to determine whether or not the vocabulary load 
in the social study texts was excessively great. Accordingly, the words 
in an adequate sampling from the texts used in the social studies in 
Grade VI through X were classified according to the levels at which 
they occurred on the Thorndike list." In making these tabulations 43 
small words like all, also, an, and, are, as, at, he, but, by, is and it were 
omitted. The following table represents some groupings of the data 
revealed from the classification for Grades VI, VII, VIII and IX; the 
tabulations for Grade X are not yet completed. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF WORDS IN THE TEXTBOOKS INCLUDED IN THE 
VARIOUS RANGES OF THE THORNDIKE LIST 


Grouping Based Percentages for Books of Indicated Grades 
on Thorndike Levels VI | VII VIII IX 
1—7 | 88.61 | 88.07 89.00 93.67 
1—5 83.81 | 84.33 82.55 89.46 
1—3 74.31 79.98 72.39 82.04 

2 18.82 | 17.82 14.34 

1 47.00 | 48.44 43.67 61.18 


The above table shows specifically that increasing vocabulary bur- 
den is not the cause of inability to read the social studies material, if 
the use of commonly used words is a suitable criterion of difficulty. 
Note that the proportion .of words in the first seven thousand of the 
Thorndike list is approximately the same in all grades, although the 
proportion of such words is slightly greater in Grade IX. A similar 
condition prevails in each of the other groupings. When one considers 
that these percentages do not include the 43 short words previously 
mentioned, it is apparent that the great bulk of the vocabulary is below 
the 7,000 level, which other investigations have revealed as the level 
which presents difficulty to high school pupils. Surely if the pupils 
in Grade VI read satisfactorily the textbook for that grade, there 
must be some other factor than vocabulary that is responsible for the 


1These data were gathered in connection with the following studies: 
Mary S. Arnold, A Study of the Vocabulary Burden of a Sixth Grade Civics 


Text. Unpublished master’s thesis, University of Michigan, 1938. Pp. vi-98. 
Viola H. Perude, A Study of the Vocabulary Burden of a Seventh Grade 
Civics Text. Unpublished master’s thesis, University of Michigan, 1938. Pp. 
vii-87. 
May G. Reynard, A Study of the Vocabulary Burden of an Eighth Grade 
Civics Text. Unpublished master’s thesis, University of Michigan, 1938. 88 pp. 
Margaret Maher, A Study of the Vocabulary Burden of a Ninth Grade 


Civics Text. Unpublished master’s thesis, University of Michigan, 1938. Pp. 
v-111. 
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levels of achievement in reading of the pupils in Grades VII, VIII 
and IX. 


Mere classification on the Thorndike list does not give a true index 
of difficulty of the words, since the Thorndike list is based upon fre- 
quency of occurrence and not difficulty. Yet there is a rather high re- 
lationship between frequency of use and difficulty. Another check on 
the possible difficulty of the words was made by comparing the words 
in the sampling with the Tidyman list as indicated by Buckingham 
and Dolch.’ Of the 1,034 different words in the sampling of the text- 
book for Grade VI, 701 were on the Tidyman list. Of these 701 words, 
386 or 55.20 per cent were placed in Grade III; 162 words, or 23.15 per 
cent, in Grade IV; 80 words, or 11.42 per cent, in Grade V; 41 words, 
or 5.85 per cent, in Grade VI; 23 words, or 3.29 per cent, in Grade VII; 
7 words, or 1.0 per cent, in Grade VIII; and 2 words, or .29 per cent, 
in Grade IX. Since Tidyman’s grade placement is based upon fre- 
quency of use by the children in their written compositions, and since 
it thus seems that the children use a preponderance of these words in 
their compositions, the words sampled for this particular grade should 
present no difficulty in reading. 


DIFFICULTIES DuE To SENTENCE LENGTH AND STRUCTURE 


The previous section dealt with words in isolation. The present 
section will present some facts which show how the words are com- 
bined into sentences. Table II, exhibiting the number of words in the 
sampling of 120 sentences taken from the textbook in literature, shows 
considerable variation in the length of the sentences. The median 
number of words in these sentences is 14.2. The longest sentence has 
more than 55 words; the shortest sentences have less than 5 words. It 
is well to point out that 39 of the 120 sentences have 20 or more words. 


*B. R. Buckingham and E. W. Dolch, A Combined Word List. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1936. Pp. iii-185. 
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TABLE II 
NUMBER OF Worps IN 120 SENTENCES FROM TEXTBOOK IN LITERATURE 


Length of Sentence Number of Sentences 
in Words 
Over 55 1 
50-54 1 
45-49 3 
40-44 1 
35-39 4 
30-34 5 
25-29 10 
20-24 14 
15-19 16 
10-14 29 
5-9 32 
0-4 4 
Third Quartile 23.2 
Median 14.2 
First Quartile 8.3 


In the material of the samplings from the social studies, Jubb’ 
found the average number of words in the sentences from the text 
for Grade VI to be 19.2 words; Greve, the average number of words 
in the sentences from the material of the text for Grade VII, 19.7 
words; Bigge,* the average number of words in the sentences from 
the material of the text for Grade VIII, 21.6 words. 

The significance of the length of sentences is hard to determine. 
Stormzand and O’Shea‘ found that the average sentence of material 
written by a limited number of pupils in Grade VII was 13.5 words; 
in Grade VIII, 15.2 words; in Grade IX, 17.3 words; in Grade X, 17.8 
words; in Grade XI, 18.0 words; and in Grade XII, 19.1 words. Woody, 
in an unpublished study, found that the average number of words in 
compositions written by pupils in Grade VI was 11.2; in Grade VII, 
11.9 and in Grade VIII, 13.1. Gray and Leary, in the volume, What 
Makes a Book Keadable,’ indicate that for adults sentences containing 
29 words are difficult to read; containing 23 words, are of average dif- 


‘Florence A. Jubb, Determination of the Sentence Structure Difficulty of 
a Sixth Grade Social Studies Text. Unpublished master’s thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1939. Pp. vii-91. 

*Esther B. Greve, Determination of the Sentence Structure Difficulty of a 
Seventh Grade Social Studies Text. Unpublished master’s thesis, University 
of Michigan, 1938. Pp. v-73. 

*Pearl C. Bigge, Determination of the Sentence Structure Difficulty of an 
Eighth Grade Social Studies Text. Unpublished master’s thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1938. Pp. v-57. 

‘Martin J. Stormzand and M. Ve O’Shea, How Much English Grammar? 
Baltimore: Warwick and York, Incorporated, 1924. 224 pp. 

‘William S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary, What Makes a Book Readable. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xviii-358. 
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ficulty; and containing 19 words, are easy to read. These facts seem 
to indicate on the average that the sentence length in the material of 
the texts for literature and social studies is not so great as to cause 
much difficulty in reading. It is true that some sentences are much 
longer than the material written by pupils in the high schools or even 
in the University. These sentences are considerably longer than those 
in the compositions written by pupils in Grades VII and VIII—a fact 
which may indicate that such sentences exceed the span of attention 
of the pupils. However the number of these long sentences is not so 
large that one should conclude that the length of sentence is the major 
source of difficulty in reading the material in question. 


The sentences in the samplings from the texts in literature and 
social studies were next analyzed as to form. Of the 119 sentences 
from the text in literature 57 were simple; 15, compound; 34, complex; 
8, compound-complex; and 5, complex-compound. Jubb found that 49.0 
per cent of the sampled sentences from the social studies textbook for 
Grade VI were simple, 8.4 per cent compound, 35.3 per cent complex 
and 7.0 per cent compound-complex. Greve found the sentences in 
the social studies text for Grade VII to be 48.1 per cent simple, 16.8 
per cent compound, 35.0 per cent complex. Bigge found that the so- 
cial studies material for use in Grade VIII contained 56.3 per cent 
simple sentences, 9.7 per cent compound sentences and 34.0 per cent 
complex sentences. 

Table III presents a distribution of sentences according to form as 
found by Stormzand and O’Shea and by Woody. A comparison of the 
data of this table with the percentages given above in connection 
with the literature and social studies texts, shows that the material 
in the textbooks in literature and social studies contains a larger pro- 
portion of simple sentences and a smaller proportion of complex sen- 
tences than exists in the compositions written by pupils in Grades 
VII and VIII. These facts seem to indicate that the sentence itself in 
the materials under consideration does not constitute a major factor 
of difficulty. 

TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF VARIOUS KINDS OF SENTENCES IN THE MATERIALS STUDIED 
BY STORMZAND AND O’SHEA AND BY Woopy 


Materials Designed Stormzand and O’Shea Woody 
to be Read by Sim- Com- Com- Sim- Com- Com- Run- 
the Following: ple pound plex ple pound plex On 
Adult Average .......... . 37.0 17.4 45.6 
University 
22.2 229 549 
ree 30.0 182 518 
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High School 


37.6 20.4 42.0 
38.8 168 44.4 
Sophomores ............. 44.4 18.0 37.6 
Freshmen .............. 38.0 18.0 44.0 
Grades 
484 144 372 446 124 41.9 
Seventh 440 119 375 1.6 
§5 365 508 112 36.1 2.0 
48.4 25.0 266 57.9 116 27.4 
64.1 10.9 20.5 4.5 


DIFFICULTIES DUE To PupiL’s MEAGERNESS Or EXPERIENCE 


In connection with the reading of the samplings in the literature, 
effort was made to ascertain the extent to which the pupils had had 
experience closely related to content embodied in the selections read. 
The pupils were asked to indicate the extent and source of the ex- 
perience which they may have had with the topics dealt with in the 
samplings. In other words, the pupils were asked whether they had 
had any first hand experiences dealing with the topics treated; whether 
they had seen pictures in Sunday papers, movies, National Geographic 
or elsewhere dealing with the topics; whether anyone had told them 
about the topics; whether they had read about them in leisure read- 
ing; or whether they had read about them in previous school work. 
Space does not permit the inclusion of the data obtained, but the con- 
clusion was reached in the following statement of the study: “that 
only about one-fourth of the 115 sophomores had had enough experi- 
ence or had done enough reading about the topics to make the content 
of the literature interesting to themselves or to the class.” The writer 
feels that the technique employed in this part of the study can be im- 
proved, but he has a conviction that much of modern teaching, es- 
pecially in the high school, is unrelated to the experience of the pupils 
and thereby becomes meaningless. 


SUMMARY 


At the beginning of this paper it was pointed out that three sets 
of factors condition achievement in reading: those centering in the 
child, those involved in the material to be read and those growing 
out of the methods employed in reading and study. The latter portion 
of the paper set forth some types of studies which classroom teachers 
may well undertake. These studies involved determining the vocabu- 
lary load in textbooks in literature and social studies. It was suggested 
that the vocabulary load in the text for literature was excessive, but 
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that the vocabulary load in the texts for social studies in the various 
grades was not excessive and was therefore not the cause of the dif- 
ficulty encountered in reading such material. The second set of studies, 
dealing with sentence length and sentence structure, indicated that 
the sentences in the material under consideration were no longer than 
those in compositions written by pupils in these grades. Attention 
was called to some exceptionally long sentences, but it was concluded 
that length of sentence in the material under consideration was not 
a major cause of difficulty in reading. It was further pointed out that 
analysis of sentences according to form showed approximately the 
same or a slightly larger proportion of simple, and a smaller propor- 
tion of compound and complex sentences than prevailed in composi- 
tions written by the pupils in these grades. On the basis of these data 
it was felt that the sentence structure in the materials under consid- 
eration was not a major factor of difficulty in reading. The paper con- 
cluded with a statement that the pupils reading the texts in literature 
and social studies had an insufficient background of experience for 
reading the material presented in those books. While these conclusions 
are naturally limited in scope, they are based upon the type of in- 
vestigations which teachers should be encouraged to undertake. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN READING 


JOSEPH E. MOORE 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Peabody College 


The teaching profession has tried and is continuing to try innum- 
erable schemes, devices, and methods for increasing pupil learning 
with only spasmodic success. The hard way, that is, of studying each 
pupil and trying to understand his special problems, has been taken 
up only recently. The individual study of pupils and organization of 
materials in harmony with the differences revealed is not spectacular, 
not showy, and hence may have developed slowly. The individual 
case study approach to pupil differences cannot be successfully rou- 
tinized and handled by the mechanically minded or drill master type 
of teacher. This type of person knows a little about executing orders 
but almost nothing about keeping nimble of wit in her approach to 
pupils as well as keeping her assignments flexible on the basis of 
pupil needs. 

The individualized approach that has as its chief objective the un- 
derstanding and provision for differences in reading ability has a 
vital place in a democracy. The teachers in a democracy must see 
that only by providing for the differences in our pupils can we pro- 
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vide an intelligent well-rounded citizen. President Eliot long ago 
pointed out that the curriculum should be flexible enough so that 
each individual might receive the best education of which he was 
capable. In taking this stand President Eliot of Harvard also saw the 
danger of standardization and pointed out that “uniformity is the 
curse of American schools.” We as teachers might well ask ourselves 
just here if in our approach to teaching reading we have lifted the 
curse of uniformity in our classrooms. 

Let us consider certain of the basic causes of individual differences. 
Sissons (10) in an excellent article presents five significant determiners 
of individual differences in reading; they are: 

1. Intelligence or the ability to comprehend the written word. 
2. Perceptual span or word perception. 


3. Quality-quantity factor, or that set of attitudinal and conative de- 


terminers of the kind and amount of product or by-product of the 
reading. 


4. Peripheral visual factors. 
5. Ocular movements and eye-movements. 

The first of these factors, that of intelligence, by its very definition 
cannot be greatly improved if at all. The second factor is closely re- 
lated to the first and is probably little influenced by training. The 
third factor is most important of all and has been largely overlooked 
by reading investigators. Its significance lies in the fact that it is a 
combination of an habitual pattern and attitude. Both of these factors 
are educable. 

We as teachers are only beginning to understand how much we 
can influence the quality and quantity of reading a pupil can do. We 
are becoming more sensitive and sensible about understanding how 
pupils differ in reading performance because of the attitudes they 
bring to the printed page. There should come to us as teachers a re- 
newed sense of responsibility and humility when the experimental 
evidence multiplies to show that we can enhance or stunt a pupil’s 
reading achievement by building up proper or improper attitudes 
and above all by trying to build the same attitude in all pupils. 

Research data 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, have shown clearly that reading 
performance in pupils fluctuated with the reader’s attitudes and in- 
terests. If a pupil has certain attitudes and ideas about an author’s 
style, that preconception may either enhance the meaning or detract 
from it, not to say anything of the influence on rate of reading. 

Even if intelligence is equal in pupils the differences in such fac- 
tors as attitudes, interests, appreciations and preconceived ideas of 
what to look for and what to expect may produce almost unbelievable 
results in the quality and amount of materials read. We should be- 
come keenly aware that the quality-quantity factor will vary from 
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reader to reader and from time to time even if mental ability remains 
the same. The field of attitudes and interest in reading offers a fertile 
field of research to both teachers and specialists. 

The individual differences in habits of reading should challenge 
each teacher to become a more understanding observer of the kind and 
extent of differences constantly being revealed by her pupils. It is 
highly probable that reading speed like walking speed may be habitu- 
ally slow or fast. Both may be varied if the individual attention is di- 
rected towards the process involved and urged to modify it. 

The significance of understanding pupil differences cannot be urged 
too strongly. Ojemann (7) in an excellent study which went beyond 
the mere subject matter has shown what common sense has long ago 
convinced most of us was probably true, that as the teacher’s knowl- 
edge of her pupils increased the pupils’ learning and achievement 
rose. The author summarizes his findings thus: “The data are con- 
sistent in showing that when teachers learn to know their pupils as 
personalities in their respective environment teachers tend to become 
more effective guides for learning—the pupils achieve more in aca- 
demic areas and teachers also become more effective personality de- 
velopers.” 

The teacher who makes a sincere attempt to understand her pupils 
is sometimes appalled by the great range of differences which emerge. 
The good reader is found to have a marked degree of plasticity in his 
mode of attack on reading materials. He knows how and when to 
skim, to select and to discriminate but his mode of attack varies with 
the requirement of the particular situation. The teacher is struck 
with difference between good and poor readers. The poor reader has 
a tendency to read all materials in the same way. In the following 
statement Anderson (1) shows that he has a keen insight into the 
difference between the good reader’s and the poor reader’s problems: 
“The fact that poor readers could not effectively adopt any other 
than their ordinary everyday reading attitude ... that an essential 
difference between good and poor reading is the better ability of good 
readers to adopt their reading to different purposes.” 

The difficulties of the poor reader so impressed Huey (4) that he 
deplored the prevalence of “dead level plodding, with little thought 
of varying the speed according to the importance of what is being 
read.” 

The teacher’s efforts to improve reading should be based on cer- 
tain fundamental facts. She should understand that readers with low 
intelligence will require much more detailed reading to assimilate 
the same amount than will intelligent readers. It will be clearly un- 
derstood that habits of slow, detailed reading are of long standing 
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and will not be apt to change rapidly under the influence of a few 
weeks of training. The training program must involve a periodic eval- 
uation of progress and should continue long enough to establish more 
efficient reading skills. 

With the foregoing discussion as a background I should like for us 
to consider the significance of individual differences at the beginning 
of the first grade. Witty (14) has given an excellent statement which 
can be applied directly to the first grade. He states “. . . teachers 
working with retarded readers quickly appreciated that their task was 
complex and far reaching. They sensed the importance of attending 
to differences in attitudes and interests, and of ascertaining each 
child’s personal problems, his background of experience, and his social 
orientation. Physical development, too, was recognized as a consider- 
ation which might be intimately associated with a particular child’s 
failure.” 

The teacher at the first grade level must use the same approach to 
understanding her pupils as the medical doctor does in diagnosing 
patients. 

The teacher, like the doctor, cannot prescribe without first diag- 
nosing. The teacher who starts her first grade pupils off with certain 
reading assignments without knowing something of the pupils’ weak- 
nesses and strengths is just as guilty of malpractice as the medical 
doctor who prescribes drugs or performs an operation without having 
diagnosed the patient’s ills. 

The first grade teacher can no longer fall back on “pedagogical 
patent medicine” to take care of the great differences that exist in 
the reading ability of pupils. The director of learning which is mainly 
reading in the first grade must see that her approach calls for a flex- 
ible point of view which has as its keystone the basic fact that varia- 
tion, not uniformity, confronts her in every single child. 

You may ask in what way a teacher who takes her cue, from a doc- 
tor’s approach to his patient, would differ from a teacher who does 
not follow such a philosophy. I think there would be many funda- 
mental differences, a few of which will be discussed. 

The teacher who recognizes individual differences and diagnoses 
her pupils will never use reading readiness tests uncritically. This 
teacher will not ignore a pupil’s total score on a reading readiness 
test but she will merely use it as a starting, not a culminating, point 
for her analysis. Each pupil’s score on the separate sections of a read- 
ing readiness test will be studied in order to know which phases of 
reading need attention and which do not. The separate sections of 
the reading test will enable the teacher to group certain pupils for 
special work. 


| 
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The way reading readiness tests will be used by the teacher who 
understands and appreciates individual differences is admirably 
summed up by a recent study of Gates (3) who says: “Every consid- 
eration, moreover, points to the desirability of knowing and carefully 
considering each pupil’s status on each [separate] readiness test and 
of conducting subsequent instruction, not in any standardized pattern 
for the class as a whole, but in such various forms as are indicated by 
individual needs. .... For example if a teacher is planning to em- 
phasize chiefly whole word recognition without analysis, it is of more 
importance for her to know the pupil’s status on word recognition 
than on ‘total score’ and the former will give a better correlation with 
reading progress than the latter.” 


The teacher who believes that individuals differ and that the un- 
derstanding of the differences are essential to good teaching and satis- 
factory learning on the part of her pupils will make a thorough analy- 
sis of each of them. In the words of Ben D. Wood (15): “[The teacher] 
must exhaust every feasible means to ascertain what each individual 
pupil can learn and how and when he may be best aided to learn what 
is appropriate to his intellect, interests and needs.” 


The significance of individual differences becomes greater, not less, 
with each year of school experience. The only way to meet satisfac- 
torily the great range of abilities and skills in pupils has been stated 
tersely by Kendall: “The right education, for the right pupil, by the 
right teacher, in the right way, at the right time and place.” This 
statement certainly would seem to indicate that there is no routine, 
assembly line process in education which can be expected to turn 
out uniformly well rounded pupils. 


The differences between one individual and another and in the 
same individual from time to time are complex and challenging. Let 
us consider a few factors which have received some attention but need 
much more. The whole problem of sex difference in reading ability 
is at the present an open question. Huggett (5) in a well controlled 
study came to the conclusion that “apparently boys should be pro- 
moted to the second grade at a later age than girls.” In support of 
this same conclusion Wilson, et al. (13) found that at the first and 
second grade level girls did better than boys. The authors pointed 
out that at the first grade level the teacher must adapt her teaching 
to the different physiological needs of children. In general, boys were 
characterized by greater activity and less sustained attention to de- 
tails than was the case of the girls. The following statement would 
seem to summarize adequately Wilson’s basic findings on individual 
differences: “The teacher must be understanding of individual inter- 
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ests and dispositions and guide learning accordingly in the difficult 
beginning stages of reading.” 

Reading offers one of the most fertile fields for the study of indi- 
vidual differences. To reveal the differences found in pupils, to un- 
derstand them and to make adequate provision for them should chal- 
lenge us as never before. This challenge should apply particularly to 
those teachers in the elementary grades who teach the child when the 
habits and attitudes are being formed. 


The most satisfactory closing for this discussion would be to chal- 
lenge each of you to answer sincerely the following questions put by 
Dr. Ben D. Wood (15) on individualized instruction: 


1. Is your objective the improvement of this individual in society, or 
is it your purpose to force the pupil to conform to a predetermined 
ideal pattern? Are you starting with the pupil’s learning abilities and 
needs, or with what the curriculum has said all pupils ‘ought to know?’ 

2. Is your prescription for him based upon sufficient information re- 
garding the abilities, interests, and needs of the pupil as an individual 
and social being? Are you avoiding, on the one hand, the enforce- 
ment of a set curriculum dictated ex cathedra, and, on the other hand, 
an abdication to the irresponsible whims and laziness of the pupil? 

3. Is your prescription directed solely to academic objectives, or does 
it include the objectives of personal development, social development, 
and constructive habits and attitudes? 


4. Do you recognize that your prescription is instrumental and pro- 
visional rather than a sacrosanct objective to be achieved at any cost? 

5. Does your prescription take account of extra-school influences upon 
the learning habits and attitudes of your pupils? 

6. Is the pupil successful in doing what has been assigned to him? Does 
he realize that he is successful, and does he get the satisfaction which 
comes only from success? 

7. Is the pupil really interested in what he is doing and satisfied by 
doing it? Does he see any value in doing it? 

8. Does the pupil work aggressively without external compulsion? 

9. Is your judgment of the academic success of the pupil based upon 
what you think the pupil can do, or are you judging and rating the 
pupil in relation to a predetermined absolute standard? 

10. In judging and rating the pupil, do you consider only academic sub- 
ject matter success, or do you give adequate weight to non-academic 
types of abilities and achievements and to personal and social factors? 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE READING 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF WHITE AND NEGRO CHILDREN 


L. J. WILLIS 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Nashville, Tennessee 


It is defiinitely known that a large percentage of school failures 
are due to reading disabilities. Much remedial reading work is being 
done in an effort to improve existing conditions in many of our schools 
and colleges. Teachers, in many instances, are beginning to think in 
terms of preventive measures with the idea of checking erroneous 
habits and developing correct reading technique on the part of youth. 
At any rate authorities are sensitive to a real problem in connection 
with our instructional programs in reading. 

This study was initiated for the purpose of making a comparative 
study of the reading achievements of seventh grade white and Negro 
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children. More specifically, it was an attempt to answer the following 
questions: 


1. How do white and Negro children compare in chronological 
age, in mental ability, and in reading school grade as measured by 
standardized tests? 


2. How do the white and Negro children compare in visual acuity, 
and in auditory acuity? 

3. How do white and Negro children compare in the following 
reading factors: number of fixations, number of regressions, rate, 
comprehension, duration of fixation, and in span of recognition? 


4. What is the reading environment of the white and Negro 
children? 


5. Does the reading ability indicate that an adjustment should be 
made in the grade level of reading materials offered to white 
and Negro children? 


6. What effect does a remedial reading program have on white 
and Negro children? 


The method used in this study was essentially that of experimental 
research. The investigation was carried on in two junior high schools 
in the city of Nashville, Tennessee. One hundred twelve white children 
and one hundred twelve Negro children were used in the study. The 
children were selected from the entire seventh grades of the two 
schools. This selection was made on the basis of the Kuhlmann-An- 
derson Intelligence Test results and upon the basis of the New Stan- 
ford Reading Test scores, Form V. The children selected for the ex- 
perimental groups had (1) an intelligence quotient of not under 80 


or not over 115, and (2) a reading school grade of not under 4.0 or not 
over 9.5. 


The selected groups were subjected to a remedial program in read- 
ing extending over a period of ten weeks. Before the remedial work 
was started the following reading factors were investigated: 


1. Intelligence, based upon the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
Test. 


2. Comprehension and vocabulary meaning, based upon the New 
Stanford Reading Test, Form V. 

3. Eye-movement habits (fixations, regressions, span of recognition, 
and duration of fixation) obtained by means of an eye-movement 
camera. 

4. Reading rate, calculated from the films of the eye-movement 
camera. 

5. Reading environment, based upon a questionnaire. 
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6. Auditory acuity, based upon the audiometer test. 

7. Visual acuity, based upon the telebinocular test. 

The one hundred twelve white children and the one hundred twelve 
Negro children were divided into four groups for each race so that 
the remedial program might be most effective. The groups met for 
thirty minutes a day for four days per week for a period of ten weeks. 

English teachers assisted in stimulating interest in reading and in 
developing a broader vocabulary. Suitable reading materials were 
made accessible to pupils and they were encouraged to read them. An 
instrument bearing the trade-name of Metron-O-Scope was used in 
connection with the program; this instrument was a source of motiva- 
tion. The writer is of the opinion that the status of a child’s reading 
is improved by increasing the amount of materials read, and by se- 
lecting the materials to be read. 

At the end of five weeks of remedial instruction in reading, the 
New Stanford Reading Test, Form W, was administered to the selected 
white and Negro groups. The purpose of the test was to determine 
the effectiveness of the remedial work. At the close of ten weeks of 
remedial instruction in reading the following tests were administered: 
(1) the New Stanford Reading Test, Form X, and (2) the Ophthalm- 
O-Graph test. 


The Findings 
1. Chronologically, the Negro children were older than the white 
children. According to median age scores, the high-seven Negro 
children were 8.75 months older than the high-seven white 
children; and, the low-seven Negro children were 11.75 months 
older than the low-seven white children. 


2. The mean mental age of the seventh grade white children was 
superior to the mean mental age of the Negro children as meas- 
ured by the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test. The high- 
seven white children were 1 year-1.92 months above the high- 
seven Negro children; and the low-seven white children were 
1 year-6 months above the low-seven Negro children. 


3. The white children had a higher mean intelligence quotient than 
the Negro children. The intelligence quotient for the high-seven 
white group was 98.55; for the low-seven white group, 96.65; for 
the high-seven Negro group, 7.61; and for the low-seven Negro 
group, 89.50. 

4. There were no significant differences in visual and in auditory 
acuity between the two races. Only a limited number of the 
white and the Negro children in the selected groups possessed 
visual and auditory deficiencies. This may be accounted for, in 
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part, by the fact that pupils scoring below 4.0 on the New Stan- 
ford Reading Test, or having below 80 as shown by the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson Intelligence Test, were not included in the se- 
lected groups. 

5. The Ophthalm-O-Graph test, which was administered before the 
remedial program in reading was started, showed the white 
children to be superior to the Negro children in (1) number of 
fixations, (2) reading rate, (3) comprehension, (4) duration of 
fixation, (5) span of recognition. The mean number of fixations 

- per 100 words for the high-seven white group was 106.00; high- 
seven Negro group, 102.13; low-seven white group, 105.25; and 
for the low-seven Negro group, 111.22. The mean reading rates, 
average number of words read per minute, were: for the high- 
seven white group, 224.60; for the high-seven Negro group, 215.68; 
for the low-seven white group, 237.40; and for the low-seven 
Negro group, 200.60. The mean comprehension scores were: for 
the high-seven white group, 80.60; for the high-seven Negro 
group, 75.35; for the low-seven white group, 79.17; and for the 
low-seven Negro group, 67.85. The mean duration of fixations 
were: for the high-seven white group, .27; for the high-seven 
Negro group, .29. The mean recognition spans were: for the 
high-seven white group, .98; for the high-seven Negro group, 
1.09; for the low-seven white group, 1.05; and for the low-seven 
Negro group, .92. The mean number of regressions were: for 
the high-seven white group, 21.20; for the high-seven Negro 
group, 19.70; for the low-seven white group, 23.95; and for the 
low-seven Negro group, 22.50. The fact that the Negro children 
had a smaller number of regressive eye movements may be be- 
cause these children sacrificed comprehension for rate. 


6. The reading environment of the white children was found to be 
superior to the reading environment of the Negro children in 
certain respects. The white families had more books in their 
homes than did the Negro families. A larger percentage of the 
families of the white children subscribed regularly to newspapers 
and magazines. The number of volumes in the white school li- 
brary was only a little larger than the number in the Negro 
school library. 

7. The data included in this investigation indicate that an adjust- 
ment should be made in the reading materials that are being 
offered to white and Negro children at the seventh grade level. 
The mean reading school grade scores for the entire white seventh 
grade group as shown by the New Stanford Reading Test were 
6.86 for the high-seven white group and 6.50 for the low-seven 
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8. As a result of a remedial program in reading which was carried 
on over a period of ten weeks, both the white and the Negro 
children made significant gains as measured by the New Stan- 
ford Reading Tests and by the Ophthalm-O-Graph test. This is 
shown in Table 1. The white children made a greater gain than 
the Negro children. The data contained in this study indicate 
clearly that remedial work is effective with children of both 
races. The New Stanford Reading Test scores showed the mean 
gain of the white children to be 6.95 months and the mean gain 
of the Negro children to be 4.5 months. Both races showed sig- 
nificant improvement in the factors measured by the Ophthalm- 
O-Graph test. This is shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 1 
A COMPARISON OF THE MEAN SCORES OF THE OPHTHALM-O-GraP TEST 
READING Test, Form V WitH Form X 
Group D PE D Chance in 100 
d PE 
d 
Whice 
High-seven 65 ll 5.90 99.99+ 
Low-seven .74 19 3.89 99.50 
Negro 
High-seven 38 .09 4.22 99.99 + 
Low-seven 52 15 3.46 98.99 
TABLE 2 
A COMPARISON OF THE MEAN SCORES OF THE OPHTHALM-O-GRAPH TEST 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE REMEDIAL PROGRAM IN READING 
Reading Factor D PE D Chance in 100 
d PE 
d 
H-7 White Group 
Fixations 10.40 2.52 4.13 99.99+ 
Regressions 3.15 1.15 2.73 97.00 
Rate 30.00 7.49 4.01 99.99+ 
Comprehension 6.55 1.63 4.02 99.99+ 
L-7 White Group 
Fixations . 12.85 3.58 3.59 99.00 
Regressions 7.05 1.49 4.73 99.99+ 
Rate ; 37.19 10.30 3.61 99.00 
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white group. The mean reading school grade for the Negro high- 
seven group was 5.29; and for the Negro low-seven group it was 
5.27. 

The data may also indicate that there should be a differentia- 
tion in the course of study of the white and Negro children at 
the seventh grade level. This curriculum problem merits further 
study. 


Comprehension | 9.78 1.94 5.04 99.99-+ 
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H-7 Negro Group 


6.13 2.22 2.76 96.60 
Comprehension ............ 8.55 1.66 5.15 99.99+ 
L-7 Negro Group 
12.62 2.69 4.69 99.99+ 
Regressions ............... 7.40 1.55 4.77 99.99+ 
39.39 6.29 6.26 99.99+ 
Comprehension ............ 11.44 2.14 5.34 99.99+ 


DIFFERENCES IN EMPHASIS ON EXPERIENCES 
AND CONCEPTS IN READERS 


C. E. MANWILLER 


Director of Research and Curriculum, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


INTRODUCTION 


The state school code of Pennsylvania permits children to enter 
first grade at the age of six. This age is a measure of chronological 
maturity and not mental maturity. By virtue of admission of pupils 
on the basis of this one criterion the classroom teacher is faced with 
thirty-two pupils all of whom vary in background of experiences, 
mental, physical, social, and emotional. It is common knowledge that 
in each of these over-crowded classrooms there are children who vary 
in mental ages from four years or below to nine years and above. 
Their experiential background for reading may vary even more widely 
than their mental ages when environmental factors pertaining to 
reading concepts are considered. The first six years of the home back- 
grounds of these children are offered the teacher as capital stock in 
trade upon which the rudiments of the reading process are to be 
built. Some have little to offer, some much, depending upon their 
rate of maturation, their opportunities to observe and learn, their en- 
couragement by adults in the home or social group, or their physical 
fitness to learn. Nevertheless, the teacher must proceed with this 
heterogeneous group of pupils to teach them the process of reading 
for without it life is impoverished and democracy endangered. Some 
of these are disappointed the first day of school when the teacher does 
not provide them with a book, pencil, paper and other material equip- 
ment which is considered routine in a modern school. 
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But there is work to do for both teachers and pupils outside the 
realm of the printed page. Pupils are given freedom to act and react 
as social agents while the teachers learn to know them by observing 
them. Along with the other factors, she is particularly concerned 
about their range of experiences and vocabulary. For she knows that 
a wide vocabulary that is meaningful is necessary to successful read- 
ing. 

THE PROBLEM 


This study is based upon a detailed analysis of two readers as to 
concepts or experiences required by pupils to interpret or understand 
the content of the books. These books were carefully analyzed by 
words, phrases, and sentences for experiences or ideas which pupils 
would be called upon to interpret. It was very evident that a single 
word could mean one thing and when grouped with other words 
meant something else. In the past, vocabulary studies of basic readers 
were stressed very heavily at the expense of the thought processes 
involved. Difficult ideas beyond the comprehension level or matura- 
tion level of the child were couched in simple words which, when iso- 
lated, were not clear to the child. Couple with this the possibility of 
more than one meaning for a single word, and we find a perfect set-up 
for trouble in reading. If reading at the initial stages is to be a pleas- 
ant experience when the mechanics of reading are probably more dif- 
ferent than at any other time in the life of the learner, then the process 
dare not be complicated at this stage by introducing experiences and 
concepts with which the pupil is not familiar or conversant. 

In this study, then, were three steps. The first step was to analyze 
the readers for the experiential background of concepts which a pupil 
should know to understand the context. The second step was to check 
a reasonable number of pupils to determine not only how many con- 
cepts they could understand but also which ones were most frequently 
understood. The third step was to check pupils of certain mental ages 
against the list of concepts to determine whether pupils with high 
mental ages recognized more and different kinds of concepts than 
did the pupils of low mental age. 


METHOD 


Both readers, A and B, were carefully checked for all concepts 
which were then grouped under eight categories, as indicated below: 
I. Color 
II. Size, space, form and number concepts 
III. Properties and ownership 
IV. Food and dishes 


ay 
. 
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V. Sounds 
VI. Activities 
VII. Concepts—mechanical, socio-civic, transportation, nature 
study 
VIII. Vocabulary—Animals, Objects 


These items were then prepared in a check list and mimeographed 
for checking pupil responses. A master key of questions was pre- 
pared as a point of departure. The examiner was prepared with a 
text giving pictures of the book. In addition, other appropriate pic- 
tures, representing the experiences, were used to elicit a response 
from the pupil. The checking was done with individual cases at 
different sittings. 

The pupil was asked to tell about this picture, to tell the name of 
this thing, to tell where he saw such an animal, to tell where it lives, 
and many other questions to show the examiner that he understood 
the sentence or recognized the object. 


SELECTION OF CASES 


Pupils were selected at random from fifteen elementary schools in 
the city of Pittsburgh. Some were taken from the top of the list of 
pupils distributed on the basis of mental age while some were taken 
from the bottom. The children were selected from the kindergarten- 
primary group. Only pupils who were in the last semester of kinder- 
garten and in the first semester of 1B were selected. 

In Table I are given the mental ages for all pupils who were ex- 
amined with readers A. and B. 


TABLE I 
Reader A Reader B Total 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


A summary of the pupil reactions based on the analysis of the ex- 
periential background of primer A can hardly be reproduced here. 
Some of the facts follow. This reader calls for the recognition of two 
colors—pink and white. Pink color was recognized by seventy-seven 
per cent of all pupils examined while white color was recognized by 
ninety-four per cent. The concept little is generally understood by 
beginning readers. To go far or to go fast are about equally under- 
stood. The circle is easier than the rectangle or box. The concept 


a 
= 
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every is understood by about seventy-five per cent of the pupils. As 
the reader scans the list, he will notice certain concepts that are 
extremely difficult to comprehend. For example, under VII-B-27 ap- 
pears the concept of the organ man with a monkey. Obviously, only a 
very few pupils ever had the opportunity to see a grind-organ and his 
pet perform. By the same token very few children have ever seen a 
goat pull a wagon, to say nothing about a horse doing the same work. 
Few city children ever have the privilege of seeing rabbits live in a nest 
in the garden, or hear a blue jay scream, or attend a baby show. Under 
vocabulary are such words as spade, pail, weeds, and organ, which seem 
difficult to children. 

By comparison in primer B, it appears that the blue and the gray 
colors are hardest to identify by the kindergarten and lowest first 
grade pupils. Bigger and biggest are more difficult to interpret than 
big. Wee is relatively difficult to many pupils. Cream is not as com- 
mon as milk. The teapot is not as common as knife and fork. The 
sourd of a peep is known to only one out of five pupils. Few pupils 
understand the sentence, Rooster walks erect. Other ideas hard to 
understand by some pupils are: farmer has a wife, presents are 
wrapped in a box, dolls eat cake, dolls drink milk, school is out, eat a 
warm breakfast, chickens are in a window and people stop, send a 
letter to send chickens, colored eggs, house stood in a wood, farmer in 
a city, trainman feeds chicks, farmer drives a horse and wagon, hens 
lay eggs in nests, nests are in the barn, night comes, horses go to 
school, make chicks warm with electricity, homesick chicks, and 
chickens cry. Some difficult words in this table are: calf, parrot, goat, 
canary, sofa, hobby-horse, bathrobe, pitcher, and pail. 


A comparison between the two readers shows that in reader A 
appear two colors while in reader B a pupil should recognize eight 
colors. In reader A the only numeral referred to is six. In reader 
B the pupil should know the two-ness, three-ness, and five-ness of 
things. Reader B refers to twice as many foods and dishes as does 
reader A. Reader A lists more actions and directions than does reader 
B. Mechanical information is well balanced, as are also concepts 
listed under the captions, socio-civic information and transportation. 
A very wide difference appears, however, between A and B in the 
nature study concepts contained in each reader. Reader A seems to 
be loaded with twice as many nature study concepts as appear in 
reader B. Even if some of the items may have been misplaced under 
this category as interpreted by the reader, nevertheless it appears that 
A draws very heavily upon nature study concepts, which are poorly 
understood by the average city child at this maturation level. In city 
schools, nature study programs may not have caught up sufficiently in 
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kindergartens with reading materials to counteract too heavy a nature 
study concept burden at this early stage of reading. 

If such experiences or concepts are desirable reading materials 
for city pupils, then the pre-reading program should be keyed so as to 
provide the ideational background for such reading materials or else 
the reading program must be delayed for a while. Schools cannot 
afford to fail pupils in first grade on as large a scale as was reflected 
in past practice. Present practice demands research into causes for 
failure so as to prevent breakdowns. If one of the causes may be 
traced to lack of reading readiness because of failure to interpret the 
printed symbol due to lack of meaningful concepts, then a study of the 
materials should be made of the pupil background, of the pre-reading 
program which should prepare pupils for actual reading experiences. 
We cannot know too much about our pupils. But we should know a 
great deal about materials and methods. 

The third step of this study was to check one of the readers against 
the mental ages of the pupils to determine whether pupils with high 
mental ages recognized more and different kinds of concepts than did 
the low mental age pupils. Reader A was selected. One hundred 
pupils were classified into two groups, viz., those whose mental ages 
were six years or less, and those whose mental ages were six and 
one-half or more. The range of mental ages of these pupils was 20-104 
months. The differences in understanding of the concepts between the 
two age groups was checked. The higher M.A. group was found to be 
superior to the lower M.A. group in colors, size, space, form, and num- 
ber concepts. 

A glance at individual items shows differences in reaction between 
higher and lower M.A. groups. For example, this difference is quite 
apparent in items involving number concepts, knowledge of birthdays, 
orientation in socio-civic information, and nature study concepts. Of 
course, there are a few compensating factors in which the lower M.A. 
group react better than the higher M.A. group. However, when all 
eight catagories are summarized there is not a great deal of difference 
hetween the groups clustering around the mean. Their biggest differ- 
ence is observed in the pattern of response by types of items. The 
results varied as the gap between the mental ages widened and the 
average or normal cases were eliminated, leaving only both extremes 
for comparative purposes. No doubt as the sampling is increased, the 
reliability of the results will be enhanced. 


SUMMARY 


This study represents an attempt to analyze two basic readers from 
the standpoint of the learning concepts contained therein. It was 
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considered important that the reader should challenge the best efforts 
of the learner during the early attack upon the mechanics of reading 
rather than to discourage him or disinterest him because the subject 
matter of the reader does not come within the experiential back- 
ground of the learner. Experiences were grouped into arbitrary cate- 
gories so as to make comparisons comparable. The results show that 
the two readers were quite dissimilar with respect to the emphasis 
placed upon the varied categories. Children are, therefore, very 
directly affected by the type of experiences which are sampled for be- 
ginning readers. An analysis of content of readers should be con- 
sidered as important as vocabulary, format, artistic touches and other 
criteria which too frequently form the primary bases for selecting 
beginning readers. 

The second step in this study shows that concepts in readers vary 
as to frequency of understanding by pupils. Pupils bring varied expe- 
riential background to beginning reading. Upon these the teacher 
builds the mechanics of reading. It appears that the same variability 
exists quantitatively and qualitatively between groups of pupils in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods. 

The third check seems to indicate that in certain categories of the 
experiential background of the pupils the high mental age pupils 
exceeded the low ones by recognizing and understanding more ele- 
ments grouped under certain categories. 

If textbooks do not agree as to vocabulary or type of experiences 
which should form the content of the book, teachers should continue 
to supplement, integrate, and enrich experiences of children by way 
of activities so as to fill in the gap between child life and book life when 
they clash. 

Enrichment of limited backgrounds of information as well as 
poverty-stricken vocabularies can be built up before or during actual 
reading is undertaken. A list of suggestions is given below: 

Take field trips and excursions. 
Provide constructional activities. 
Display selected pictures. 

Display books. 

Play games with word meanings. 

Have discussion groups. 

Tell stories. 

Read stories to pupils. 

Dramatize stories. 

. Use motion pictures and lantern slides. 
Use drawings and encourage drawing. 
. Anticipate needed concepts necessary for reading later stories. 


BE 
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13. Encourage planning of projects by pupils. 

14. Play vocabulary games with synonyms, antonyms, and opposites. 

15. Keep pupil word lists. 

16. See word families. 

17. Develop child’s ability to observe such qualities as color, form, 
size, odor, weight, distance, direction, location, sounds, motion, 
and many other qualities. 

18. Recite nursery rhymes. 

19. Use form puzzles. 


20. Play games involving action, rhythm, music and interpretation. 


Reading materials must be challenging to the experiential back- 
ground of the child. Where children lack experiences the school can 
supplement them. In setting the stage for reading first grade children 
can have experiences in building a grocery store and putting on its 
shelves cans and cartons from home, in building a circus, or in planning 
a community. Surely many children had experiences in collecting 
bugs, dolls, stamps, pictures of animals, in making airplane models, in 
operating trains, or in organizing clubs. All these interests form the 
experiential background for reading. They elicit the cooperation of 
the child and bridge the gap which too frequently exists between home 
life and school life. When the child enters school his background 
should have something in common in school so that he need not ap- 
pear as a Martian who just stepped into this world. His experiences 
and language should give him increased facility for learning. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 1938-39 


HANOR A. WEBB 
(Editor of Current Science) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


It is interesting to watch tiny seedlings. Some shrivel, others grow 
to size and strength, and bear much fruit. During the preparation of 
the annual lists of “The High School Science Library”—of which this 
is the fifteenth—we have seen several “seedlings of applied science” 
represented by titles of trade books. Two of these that now seem to be 
starting vigorous growth are in the areas of science for consumers, 
and science for occupations. We risk our reputation as a prophet in 
the surmise that as the numbers of titles in certain fields decrease 
(airplanes, radio) their places will be taken by others in these two 
areas of newer interests. 

As in the lists of other years’ the present classification is in large 
areas of human endeavor, and price groups that represent our own 
suggestions for the order of purchase if a diversified list of titles is 
desired, well-balanced between physical and biological science, the 
home and far adventure, the junior and the senior. The price-groups 
are cumulative; titles in the ten-dollar list add to that amount, fifteen 
dollars more completes the twenty-five-dollar list, twenty-five dollars 
more the fifty-dollar list, and so on. 

The asterisk (*) is significant, however, beside a title. Many 
librarians do not seek a balanced list; special needs of large classes, a 
new curriculum, emphasis on special activities (as athletics), and the 
like require the budget for science books to be allotted more narrowly 
than this list recommends. Titles are starred that would unhesitat- 
ingly be placed in lower price groups if their topics were to be pur- 
posely emphasized. 

The few college-level titles are in the higher price-groups, specially 
selected for more able seniors. 

This list would not be practicable if the staffs of sundry publishers 
did not make the first selections. They should know best their offer- 
ings to the high school science student. Their cooperative discrimina- 
tion is appreciated, and is part of the service that this list may render. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the list that follows, publishers are indicated briefly. Their full 
names and addresses of headquarters are here given: 


*Bound reprints are available for all years (except a few out of print) 
at the postpaid price of 15c for each. 
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ao as American Association for Adult Education, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N 


American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

American Geog.: American Geographical Society of New York, Broadway 
and 156th St., New York, N. 

inane Historical: American Historical Society, 80 Eighth Ave., New York. 
N 


American Photogr.: American Photographic Publishing Co., 353 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


American School: American School Publishing Corp., 470 Fourth Ave., New 
or 

American Tech.: American Technical Society, 850 E. 58th St., Chicago, II. 
Appleton: D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York, N.Y, 
Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York, my we 

Blakiston: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1012 ‘Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bobbs: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carrick: Carrick & Evans, 20 E. 57th St., New York, N.Y. 

Caxton: Caxton Printers, ‘Caldwell, Idaho 

Chapman: Chapman & Grimes, 110 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Chemical: Chemical Publishing Co., 148 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, ill. 
Christopher: Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Columbia: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Comstock: Comstock Publishing Co., 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Coward: Coward-McCann, 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Crofts: F. S. Crofts & Co., Union Sq., W. New York, N. Y. 

Crowell: The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Day: John Day Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Daye: Stephen Daye Press, 67 Main St., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Dial: Dial Press, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, 1, e's 

Dodd: Dodd, Mead & Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Doubleday: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 W. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Dutton: E. P. Dutton & Co., 286 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 

Edison: The Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich. 

Farrar: Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave., New York, N. 

Foster: Foster & Stewart Publishing Corp., 77 Swan St., Buifalo, HN. YX. 
Funk: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 

Ginn: Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Greystone: Greystone Press, 40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hale: Hale, Cushman & Flint, 116 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Harcourt: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Harper: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Harvard: Harvard University Press, 4 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Heath: D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Holt: Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hopkins: John H. Hopkins, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Houghton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Humphries: Bruce Humphries, 306 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 

Industrial: Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
International: International Textbook Co., 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Knopf: Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Lea: Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lippincott: J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Longmans: Longmans, Green & Co., 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Lyons: Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

McBride, Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y 
McCormick: The McCormick-Mathers Co., 1501 E. Douglas Ave., Wichita, Kan. 
McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y 

McKay: David McKay Co., 604 Ss. Washington Sq., Philadelphia Pa. 
*Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
Manual Arts: Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Hl. 


*Incomplete listing of this Company’s offerings of trade and text books during 1938-39 
for high school science classes. 
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Meador: Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass 

— Medical Society of the 'State of New York, 2 E. 103rd St., New York, 
Messner: Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Mill: M. S. Mill Co., 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Morrow: William Morrow & Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Norton: W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 4 

Oxford: Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York, mY. 

Page: L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Pitman: Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Prentice: Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Radio: Radio & Technical Publishing Co., 45 Astor Place, Boston, Mass. 
Rand: Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Random: Random House, 20 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Reilly: Reilly & Lee Co., 325 W. Huron St., Chicago, II. 

Reinhold: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Reynal: Reynal & Hitchcock, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sanborn: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Scott: Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
Silver: Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y 

4 Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 30 Church St., New York, 


Simon: Simon & Schuster, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Smith R.: Richard R. Smith, 120 E. 39th St., New York, fe & 

Smith, T.: Turner E. Smith & Co., 441 W. Peachtree St., "Atlanta, Ga. 

Smith, W.: W. Hazleton Smith, 37 Franklin St., Buffalo, m. =. 

Stanford: Stanford University ’Press, Stanford University, ee 

Stokes: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York, N 

Teachers College: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 525 We 120th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

U. S.: United States Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Vanguard: Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth — New York, N. Y. 

Viking: Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y 

Warne: Frederick Warne & Co., 79 "Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 

Whitman: Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 

Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, _Y. 

Williams: The Williams & Wilkins Co., Mount Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Wilson: The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Winston: John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1938-39 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 


TITLES, AUTHORSHIP, PUBLISHERS, AND CLASSIFICATION IN FIELDS AND 
Pric—E GROUPS, WITH ANNOTATIONS 


INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 
THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE 


$25 The New Wonder Book of oe. Wins By Henry Chase Hill, 
Will H. Johnson. ii, 600 pp. Winston ..................... 2.50 
An encyclopedia of things. Saas and mechanical, featuring 700 pic- 
tures and diagrams. 
$100 ies * Magic Wand of Science. By Eugene W. Nelson. 213 pp. ’38. 
A large variety of instruments, processes, ‘products, natural phenomena, 
explained as to history, development, and modern use. 
$200 The Nature Writers: A Guide to Richer Reading. By Herbert 
Brief appreciations of the lives ante books of 128 authors. 


Over 
$200 
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Future.” 
*Farmward March: Chemurgy Takes Command. By William J. 
Hale, xii, 222 pp. ’39. Coward _. 2 
Vigorous defense of the economic principles by which agriculture, 
industry, and science (chiefly chemistry) may jointly prosper. 
Background to Modern Science. Edited by Joseph Needham and 
Walter Pagel. xii, 243 pp. °38. Macmillan 
Ten lectures at Cambridge University, chiefly on the past forty years 
of science history. 
Science Today and Tomorrow. By Waldemar Kaempffert. 275 pp. 
Asking some difficult questions, as “Can the Laboratory Create Life?’— 
; but answering many simpler ones. : 
*Pioneers of Plenty: The Story of Chemurgy. By Christy A. 
Borth. 303 pp. °39. Bobbs 


MEN oF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Menlo Park Reminiscences, Vol. II. By Francis Jehl. vi, 364 pp. 


Edison’s assistant—now an aged man—continues the personal story. 
This volume—the electric light, the dynamo. : 
“It CAN Be Done.” By Edgar A. Guest. 204 pp. ’38. Reilly 
Concisely-told life stories of 24 men and 9 women who achieved, gar- 
nished with Guest-verses. 


The Microbe Man: A Life of Pasteur for Young People. By Eleanor 
100 pp. “SO. Appleton... 
Making him seem ever more human, more helpful, more honorable. 


Chemical Pioneers. By William Haynes. 288 pp. °39. Van 


Wizard of the Wires. By Helen Nicolay. xii, 326 pp. 738. 
A boys’ life of Morse, with emphasis on persistence. 


Edison’s Open Door. By Alfred O. Tate. 320 pp. °38. Dutton.... 
The great inventor’s secretary tells many inside stories for the first time. 


Albert Einstein. By H. Gordon Garbedian. xii, 328 pp. ’39. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, CHEMISTRY, AND PuysIcs 
(See also the list of texts in General Science, Chemistry, and Physics.) 


The Development of Power. By Eugene C. Whittick. xiv, 164 pp. 


A new type of text presenting one unit. comprehensively, to “enrich 


services to such diversified activities as photography, radio, health, 
aviation, music, astronomy, power, the home. 
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The Book of Time. By Gerald Lynton Kaufman. xvi, 287 pp. ’38. F 
Thirty-nine different kinds of Time have been defined by scientists 
and philosophers! An important chapter on “The Calendar of the : 
Persons and policies of a chemical movement that has begun im- 
Science for the Citizen. By Lancelot Hogben. xiv, 1082, xix pp. 
A British treatise on how men discovered natural law, experimented, 
and adapted their social and economic customs to it. 
.. | 
|| 
| Nostrand 
Fifteen bold and buoyant builders of chemical industry from Winthrop 
ubmarine: The Autobiography of Simon Lake. Told to Herbert 
Corey. xvi, 303 pp. ’38. Appleton 
Danger and excitement filled this inventor's life. 
More about his daily habits than his genius; a popular exposition of 
Relativity is offered also. . 
Science Experiences with Inexpensive Equipment. By C. J. Lynde. . 
xiv, 258 pp. ’39. International... __. 
Two hundred home stunts with bottles, balls, etc., to put fun in physics. : 
p Physical Science in Modern Life. By E. G. Richardson. 256 pp. =e 
A British author selects a dozen interesting fields for practical comment. 
*Atoms In Action. By George Russell Harrison. x, 371 pp. ’39. 
The newest, clearest explanation of atomic physics in a 
i 
é 
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THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


$25 Science Experiences for Little Children. By Charlotte G. Harrison. 
Heartily recommended for high school students who would like to enter- 
tain and instruct small brothers and sisters. 
$50 The Teaching of Science in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
By Victor H. Noll. xii, 238 pp. °’39. Longmans:. ¥ 
The “wheat” of a quarter-century’s studies, expertly ‘interpreted. 
Over The Museum and Popular Culture. By Thomas R. Adam. x, 177 
$200 pp. °39. Adult 
The broad appeal, with chapters on “Revival of Nature Lore,” etc. 
Educating for Health. By Frank Ernest Hill. x, 224 pp. ’39. 
Adult 
Devices for teaching parents as to history, principles, practices. 
Investigations of Vocabulary in Textbooks of Science for Secondary 
Schools. By Francis D. Curtis. viii, 127 pp. ’38. Ginn 
Scholarly proof that most of the authors write obscurely. 
The Spirit of Horace Mann Carries On. By Ernest H. Koch, Jr. 
8 pp. ’39. Meador 
A story of three teachers who met practical situations with modern 
methods. 
*Motion Pictures and Radio: Modern Techniques for Education. 
By Elizabeth Laine. x, 165 pp. °38. McGraw 
A scholarly report on the mechanical and cultural aspects. 
*Principles of Health Education. By C. E. Turner. xvi, 335 pp. 
Heath 
Coordinating classroom, athletic, and community activities. 
*Teaching for Health. By Marguerite M. Hussey. xx, 328 pp. 
Prentice 
Comprehensively presenting the materials and methods of this specialty. 
Educational Work in Museums of the United States. By Grace 
Fisher Ramsey. xiv, 289 pp. °38. Wilson 
Survey of many practical activities, as for teacher training, children’s 
rooms, nature trails, broadcasts, etc. 
*Third Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science. By 
Francis D. Curtis. xviii, 419 pp. °39. Blakiston 
Digests 164-257, covering elementary, secondary, college levels. Expertly 
selected and digested; authors’ (not Curtis’) conclusions. 
*Methods and Materials for Teaching Biological Sciences. By 
David F. Miller, Glenn W. Blaydes. xii, 435 pp. °38. McGraw. 
First the philosophy, then details of resourceful practice. 
Scientific Illustration. By John L. Ridgway. xiv, 173 pp. ’38. 
How to draw for each of the sciences—a fascinating specialty. 


THE SCIENCE OF HOME AND HOBBIES 
(See also list of texts in Home Economics; Industrial Arts.) 


$10 Home Mechanics for Girls. By J. C. Woodin. vi, 121 pp. ’38. 
McCormick 
Home woodwork, wiring, tools, machines, with exercises ‘on refinishing 
and repair. 
$50 Things a Boy Can Do With Electricity. By Alfred Morgan. xii, 
Dozens of fascinating, inexpensive experiments for the scientist-to-be. 
$100 *Photography as a Hobby. By Fred B. Barton. viii, 144 pp. ’39. 
Harper 


A friendly book for the man with a camera and an itch to “shoot” 
something. 


The Book of Bells. By Satis N. Coleman. x, 177 pp. ’38. Day 


Unique volume on legends, history, manufacture, uses of = world’s 
bells. 


* Simplified Household Mechanics. By A. Frederick Collins. xxii, 
317 pp. °39. Appleton 
How devices—necessities or gadgets—work and may be kept working. 
$200 *Handicrafts as a Hobby. By Robert E. Dodds. xii, 138 pp. ’39. 
Harper 


Seventeen mee to transform spare time and energy ‘into pleasure and 
produc 
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*Models Any Boy Can Build. By Joseph Leeming. xii, 205 pp. 


Chiefly historic and modern aircraft, ships, coaches, locomotives, ‘bridges, 
with liberai use of balsa wood. 


*Photography for Fun and Money. By A. Frederick Collins. xxviii, 
391 pp. ’39. Appleton 


A chapter on “How To Take Science Pictures” is a feature. _ 
*Make Your Own Movies for Fun and Profit. By Arthur L. Gale, 
King Pessels. x, 230 pp. °39. Coward 


nature ‘and school movies; liberally illustrated with typical 
rames. 


Over Practical and Theoretical Photography. By Julian M. Blair. x, 
For use either in classroom or for personal instruction. 
Oscar the Model Maker. By Curt Grunzig. 187 pp. °39. Meador .. 
Pleasant fiction concerning a genius who prepared museum displays. 
Men Can Take It. By Elizabeth Hawes, vi, 275 pp. ’39. Random. 
A super-sarcastic description of men’s uncomfortable clothes. 
The Dream Beneath Design. By Pearl K. McGown. 96 pp. ’39 
Humphries ....... 
How heart and hand ‘prepare hooked rugs. 
Camps and Cottages. By Charles D. White. viii, 235 pp. ’39 
Crowell .. 
How leisure- lucky ‘urbanites. may build workmanlike rural “quarters. 
*The American Annual of Photography: 1940. Frank R. Fraprie, 
Franklin I. Jordan, Eds. 322 pp. ’39. American Photogr. 
Concerning new cameras, films, papers, techniques, plus diversified 


pictorial achievements. Volume 54—and we're sorry to have missed the 
others. 


*Plastics: Problems and Processes. By Dale E. Mansperger, Car- 
son W. Pepper. xiv, 187 pp. °38. International .............. 
How to use the new materials for over fifty handwork projects. 
Drums, Tom-toms, and Rattles. By Bernard S. Mason. 208 pp. ’38 
How craft classes may ‘make these primitive instruments, and novelty 
orchestras use them. 
The Human House. By Dorothy J. Field. viii, 157 pp. 39. Houghton 
Plans, photos, text, giving thought to the peeves of sensitive people, and 
the preferences of sensible ones, concerning their living quarters. 
Planning the Little House. By Alice Waugh. xiv, 267 pp. ’39. 
McGraw 
Artistic as to appearances, ‘practical as to constructions. 
House Construction Details. By Nelson L. Burbank. vi, 317 pp. 
To build it durable, convenient, artistic; even the fences are described. 
Dressing the Part. By Fairfax Proudfit Walkup. xiv, 397 pp. ’38. 
Costumes of all ‘centuries, of men and women of all stations, sketched 
and described for theatrical wardrobes. 
Modern Home Crafts. Davide C. Minter, Ed. xii, 260 pp. °38 
How to be truly creative and artistic with a variety of materials; 
British author. 
*Photography: Its Principles and Practice. By C. B. Neblette. xii, 


— reference on the physics, chemistry, ’ skills, ‘art, and patience 
t a photographer should understand. 


SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY 
(See also list of texts in Industrial Arts.) 


$10 News Workers. By Alice V. Keliher and others. ii, 56 pp. ’39. 
ye fact” book about this high-speed work. 
$25 Choosing the Right Career. By Edward D. Toland. x, 216 pp. 
39. Appleton 
Revised to meet the newest conditions in nineteen ‘special fields. 
$50 Great Feats of Modern Engineering. By Edward Flaxman. 287 
38. 
PE vorid. wide structures—aqueducts, bridges, canals, docks, ‘railways, 
tunnels. 
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How They Make a Motion Picture. By Ray Hoadley, Roman Freu- 
lich. viii, 119 pp. °39. Crowell 
oy from picking the story to packing the ‘theatre; ‘striking 
photos 
*Effective Retail Selling. By Bernard F. Baker. x, 287 pp. ’39. 
Emphasizing the theme: “Know the customer and the goods.” 
*What Engineers Do: Engineering for Every Man. By Walter D. 
Binger. 304 pp. ’28, ’38. Norton . 
es. bridges, highways, dams; the problems of testing, mapping, 
etc. 
*Pick Your Job and Land It. By S. W. and M. G. Edlund. xviii, 
How to apply by letter, advertisement, and interview; a varied, prac- 
tical volume. 
*Minerals, Metals, and Gems. By A. Hyatt Verrill. xviii, 293 pp. 
The binocy. geology, uses, and curiosities of stones, common ‘and rare. 
*Behind the Counter: A Book for Salesclerks. By Emily Van 
Brussel. xvi, 165 pp. °38. Appleton 
One of Macy’s best discusses merchandise and Madame with clever 
practicality. 
The Problem of Vocational Guidance. By Herman Schneider. x, 
A book of philosophy and principles explained by many concrete cases. 
*Press Photography with the Minature Camera. By Duane Feather- 
stonhaugh. 159 pp. °39. American Photogr............ Fe 
How “the picture with a story” is snapped, developed, enlarged, sold 
to an editor. 
The American Way of Life. By George E. Sokolsky. xx, 180, viii 
How private enterprise, industry, ‘and inventive genius ‘have created a 
great—though not perfect—scientific civilization. 
agen Opportunities. R. W. Clyne, Ed. xxvi, 397 pp. ’39. 
leton 
-six experts explain their fields’ (aviation, diesel, glass, radio, 
— etc., etc.) to prospective engineering students. Superior guid- 


The Economics of Chemical Industries. By Edward H. Hempel. 


— manufacture as a business; ‘some ‘history, much data. For 
reterence. 

How to Estimate for the Building Trades. By Gilbert Townsend, 
J. Ralph Dalzell, James McKinney, Carl W. Dunlap. 629 pp. 

—~ that enters into the cost of. materials and labor in twelve 
raqdes. 
LAND, WATER, AND AIR 


Soils and Men. Gove Hambridge, Ed. xvi, 1,232 pp. '38. U.S. 
A magnificently popularized Yearbook of. the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, giving comprehensive attention to the science, conser- 
vation, and social influences of the Nation's soil. 


Our Use ig the Land. By Ayers Brinser, Ward Shepard: xviii, 
303 pp. °39. Harper....... 
Exselient high-school conservation ‘text, presenting seven vital phases. 
~~ Wonders of Water. By Marian E. Baer. viii, 122. pp. ’38. 
Surprisingly expanding our knowledge of this familiar ‘fluid. 
America Begins Again. By Katherine Glover. xvi, 382 pp. ’39. 
McGraw 
Saving—of soil, minerals, forests, wild life, ‘power—instead of waste. 
Ten Years Under the Earth. By Norbert Casteret. xx, 283 pp. 38. 
Greystone 


Observations of a French speleologist—cave explorer—on hidden geology 
and nature. 


Conservation in the United States. By A. F. Gustafson, H. Ries, 
C. H. Guise, W. J. Hamilton, Jr. xi, 445 pp. ’39. Comstock .. 
Superior illustrations on waste and use of soil, forests, wild life, etc. 
Behold Our Land. By Russell Lord. xiv, 307 pp. ’38. Houghton... 
Historical on conquest, destruction, reclamation of our precious soil. 
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*Weather. By Gayle Pickwell. xii, 170 pp. °37. McGraw . 3.00 
inches) pictures on every weather aspect, plus eniertaining 
ex 
The Storehouse of Civilization. By C. C. Furnas. xxii, 562 pp. 
*39. Columbia 3.25 


Concise, precise descriptions of wise and unwise uses of our Nation’s 
minerals and power in our “chemical age.’ 
*Our Natural Resources and Their Conservation. A. E. Parkins, 
J. R. Whitaker, Eds. xiv, 647 pp. °39. Wiley 4.00 
Superior reference on the’ service of science to Vint Nation’s welfare. 
*Our Amazing Earth. By Carroll Lane Fenton. xx, 346 } PP. 38 
Doubleday 4.50 


most readable simple geology we have seen. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


$10 Seeing Our Country: Book One. By Walter B. Pitkin, Harold F. 
Hughes. x, 386 pp. °39. Macmillan .. 1.60 
Six regions described in story fashion, as through children’s eyes. 
$25 Second ~~ of Marvels: The Orient. By Richard Halliburton. iv, 
316 pp. ’38. Bobbs...... 2.50 
Suserb drawings, photos, and the ‘adventurer’s finest word pictures of 
ancient and modern Greece, Egypt, Palestine, Persia, India, Tibet, 
China, Japan—an artistic thriller. 
$50 *Alone. By Richard E. Byrd, xii, 296 pp. °38. Putnam 2.50 
His solitary sojourn in Antarctic wastes; destined to be a classic in the 
literature of adventure. 
$100 Sea Adventure. Raymond McFarland, Ed. xii, 243 pp. ’38. Harper 1.20 
Twenty selections in prose and poetry concerning men and the deep. 
$200 The World Is Your Oyster: the Art of Traveling Smartly. edi Helen 
Eva Yates. xii, 296 pp. ’39. Holt 1.75 
Chatty advice on getting the most travel for your money. 
Exploring with Andrews. By Roy Chapman Andrews. viii, 226 
pp. °38. Putnam . 2.50 
High scientific adventure in Asia; selected incidents from earlier books. 
National Parks of the Northwest. By Martelle W. wane Xvili, 
Pictures, maps, descriptions arouse the touring urge. 
Over — Erickson the Lucky. By Frederic Arnold Kummer. vi, 245 
$200 . 39. Winston. 2.00 
Thrilling fiction about the adventurous Vikings who sighted our ‘shores. 
Cance Country. By Florence Page Jaques. 84 pp. ’38. Minnesota 2.50 
A wife’s diary and a husband’s drawings give a fine glimpse of the 
wilderness. 
Our American Tropics. By John E. Jennings, Jr. 265 pp. ’38. Crowell 2.50 
South Florida, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands described with analysis. 
Beautiful Hawaii. By Joseph Walker McSpadden. viii, 220 pp. 
Not forgetting some practical views amid the beauty. 
Petticoat Vagabond among the Nomads. By Neill James. x, 350 
pp. ’39. Scribner 
A woman wanders through Lapland, and lives their life for a time. 
Seven Seas on a Shoestring. By Dwight Long. x, 310 pp. ’38 
Harper 


Thrills of a young man’s four- -year cruise around the world in a 32-foot 
boat; first-hand lessons in navigation, geography, sociology. 


Below the Roaring Forties. By F. D. Ommanney. x, 308 pp. ’38. 
Longmans 3.00 
Vivid account of life aboard a British research ship in the Antarctic. 
Penthouse of the Gods: A Pilgrimage into the Heart of Tibet and 
the Sacred City of Lhasa. By Theos Bernard. xiv, 344 pp. ’39. 
Scribner 3.50 


2.50 


3.00 


The physical and spiritual adventures of an American who became a 
Buddhist monk. 
Vikings of the Sunrise. By Peter H. Buck. xiv, 335 pp. ’38. Stokes 3.50 
A oy Polynesian writes a history of the peoples of the Pacific 
island 
Hawaii with Sidney E. Clark. By Sidney E. Clark. xiv, 304 pp. ’39. 
Prentice 


With more natural history than is found in typical travel books. 
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The Lure of Alaska. By Harry A. Franck. xiv, 306 pp. ’39. Stokes. . 
Vivid descriptions and photos of native Eskimos and transplanted U. S. 
citizens. 

What to See and Do in Mexico. By George W. Seaton. xvi, 351 
pp. 39. Prentice 
Not only “what’’ but “how”; a very useful guide for a popular tour. : 
What to See and Do in Scandinavia. By George W. Seaton. xvi, 
Delightfully informative handbook for those who ‘visit in fact or fancy 


TRANSPORTATION 


Your Automobile and You. By Roy A. Welday. xiv, 251 pp. ’38 
Holt 
Text for a course in driving, with —. 7" information on mechanics. 
*Europe, Great Trader. By Alison E. Aitchison. viii, 424 pp. 


The industry and commerce of selected regions, to picture normal con- 
ditions. 


*Learning to Navigate. By William C. Eberle, P. H. V. Weems. x, 

70 pp. Pitman 
Concise text for those who want to find their way on water. 

*Millions on Wheels: How to Buy, Drive, and Save Money on Your 
Automobile. By Dewey H. Palmer, "Laurence E. Crooks. ™ 
308 pp. ’°38. Vanguard 

Direct advice on all problems of a car; a Consumers’ Union book. 

All About Subways. By Groff Conklin. 212 pp. ’38. Messner .... 

Every step explained—from surveys to service—with many pictures. 

*Trains, Tracks, and Travel. By T. W. Van Metre. vi, 341 pp. ’39. 

Simmons 
Up-to-date fifth edition—with new color plates—presents the develop- 
ment of railroad equipment from start to streamliners. 

The Romance of American Transportation. By Franklin M. Reck. 
253 pp. ’38. Crowell 
History, influence, present service of boats, busses, trains, planes. 
Making and Operating Model Railroads. By Raymond F. Yates. 

xxiv, 315 pp. °38. Appleton 
The construction details of a fascinating hobby, plus much railroad lingo. 

Railroads and Rivers: The Story of By Wil- 
liam H. Clark. xvi, 334 pp. ’39. 

Comprising—with its companion Ships a Sailors—a well-told history. 

*High Iron: A Book of Trains. By Lucius Beebe. xiv, 226 pp. ’38 
Appleton 

A personal hobby—photographing railroad locomotives and cars—and a 
genius for vivid description, make this author’s volume a most un- 
usual history—early and contemporary—of American railroads. 


FLYING AND FLYERS 
Air Workers. By Alice V. Keliher and Others. ii, 56 pp. ’39. Harper 


A‘ ans -fact’’ book on the work that aviation offers, in air and on 
groun 
Aeronautics Simplified. By Ernest G. Vetter. ii, 150 pp. ’39. Foster 
Direct answers to practically all questions asked in the examinations of 
student pilots. 
Rip Cord: Thrills with Parachutes. By Lloyd Graham. 108 pp. ’36 
Foster 
Chills and thrills in action-packed stories that really’ happened. 
* Aeronautical Occupations for Boys. By Burr Leyson. 207 pp. °38 
Dutton 
What men do in aviation, and what a boy may do to get ready. 
*Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. xi, 846 pp. ’°39 Crowell _. 
The annually-growing volume that adds the striking flights of 1938. 
*The Story of Aircraft. By Chelsea Fraser. xii, 515 pp. ’39 Crowell 
Bringing the history of balloons and planes strictly up to date. 
Lightplane Flying. By Wolfgang Langewiesche. x, 213 pp. ’29. 
Pitman 


Extensive | discussion of planes, " expenses, instruction, ‘with “small 

wings. 

Sky / Above Two Continents. By Harry A. Franck. xvi, 
362 Stokes... 


Srey account of air-cruises above Central and South America. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Over *Radio Trouble-Shooter’s Handbook. By Alfred A. Ghirardi. 
ioe 3 of data on thousands of models, with hundreds of “case his- 
ories. 
*Production and Direction of Radio Programs. By John S. Carlile. 
xxii, 397 pp. ’39. Prentice 
The production manager of CBS uses current programs to tell how it’s 
one. 
History of Radio to 1926. By Gleason L. Archer. x, 421 pp. ’38. 
Chiefly the business arrangements that led to broadcasting. 
a Radio Manual. By George E. Sterling. vi, 1120 pp. ’38. Van 


Comprehensive, adding full data on newest aspects, as radio, police; 
contains revised International and Federal rules. 


In REALMS OF SPACE 


$200 *The Story of Astronomy. By Arthur L. Draper, Marian Lockwood. 
xii, 394 pp. ’39. Dial 
Two lecturers of the Hayden Planetarium write interesting ‘history. 
Over *Beyond Yonder. By Oliver Justin Lee. 169 pp. ’39. Chapman. . 


$200 An astronomer cleverly explains the methods and meanings of his 


measurements. 
*Planets, Stars, and Atoms. By George Edwin Frost. ii, 287 pp. 
To ov. the laymen the basic laws and ideas of “all things great and 
sm. 
*Stars and Men. By Stephen A. and Margaret L. Ionides. 460 pp. 
Father and daughter combine to tell how men have used and abused the 
science. 


LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 


THE Livinc 
(See also list of texts in Agriculture, Biology.) 


$10 A Bibliography of Nature-Study. By Eva L. Gordon. 45 pp. ’39. 
A selection of many years’ books, with suggestions for grade levels. 
$50 Successful Farming in the South. By Paul W. Chapman. x, 348 pp. 
Similar books for each region ‘should be required reading in both 
urban and rural schools. is 
Handbook of Nature Study. By Anna Botsford Comstock, xxii, 
937 pp. 739. Comstock 
A reference masterpiece—the “Nature-Lover’s Bible” in. wholly ‘new 
form, with revision of pictures, bibliographies, etc., in all sections. 
$100 Common Objects of the Microscope. By J. G. Wood. xiv, 184 pp. 
Revised exition of guide to the field of tiny beauty. 
The Sea and Its Wonders. By Cyril Hall. 256 pp. ’38. Mill........ 


— the forces that formed the ocean, and describing its myriad 


$200 Beslan the Unseen. By Robert Disraeli. 158 pp. ’39. Day ........ 
Magnificent photomicrographs of living nature, lin young 

scientists as to how the eyes of their cameras may be sharpened. E 
Over Notes of a Naturalist. By Clarence Hawkes. 127 pp. ’38. Chris- 
He observes as an artist, writes as a ‘poet, concerning the fields and 

forests. 
*The Microscope Made Easy. By A. Laurence Wells. 182 pp. ’38. 
Practical book of British authorship, worth a place in any miscroscope 
cupboard. 

Life and Environment. By Paul B. Sears. xxii, 175 pp. ’39. Teachers 
College 


A scholarly survey of man’s contacts with ‘other ‘animals, plants, soil, 
air, rain, wind, fire, and other forces that challenge his intelligence. 
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*The Fight to Live. By Raymond L. Ditmars. xviii, 232 pp. ’38. 
Stokes 
The offensive and defensive weapons in the struggles of men, animals, 
insects, fish, reptiles, to live naturally. 
*Key to the Out-of-Doors. By Richard James Hurley. 256 pp. 
Comprehensive, classified lists of books, pamphlets, films, slides, charts, 
magazines, needed for the study of nature. 
*Big Fleas Have Little Fleas, or Who’s Who Among the Protozoa. 
By Robert Hegner. vi, 285 pp. ’38. Williams 
4 presentation of a serious topic in biology, with emphasis on 
ealt 
*Prehistoric Life. By Percy E. Raymond. xii, 324 pp. ’39. Harvard 
Fascinating story of six hundred million years of living creatures, 
picturing many types not included in Knight's paintings. 


PLANTS OF LAND AND WATER 
(See also lists of texts in Agriculture, Biology.) 


Flowers and Their Travels. By Frances Margaret Fox. 229 pp. 
Where they first grew, and how they came to America, are interesting 
stories. 
The Northern Garden Week by Week. By Daisy T. Abbott. vi, 
94 pp. °38. Minnesota 
From February to November; pleasant guide to worker in small garden. 
Southern Forestry. By Charles N. Elliott, M. D. Mobley, x, 494 PP. 
Smith, T. 
Although the data is ‘for a ‘Region, the principles concern a Nation. 
*Growing Plants Without Soil. By D. R. Matlin. xii, 139 pp. ’39 
Chemical 
Simple but essential chemistry, mixture formulas, precautions for 
“chemiculture.” 
Roots: Their Place in Life and Legend. By Vernon Quinn. x, 
230 pp. °38. Stokes 
The curious histories, superstitions, and uses of roots. Companion to 
Seeds: ... and Leaves: Their Place in Life and Legend. 
Gardening as a Hobby. By Allen W. Edminster. xiv, 184 pp. ’38. 
a book bursting with information; tabular presentation often 
use 
*Soilless Growth of Plants. By Carleton Ellis and Miller W. 
Tested methods for “chemiculture,” either as a hobby or a business. 
*Wonder Plants and Plant Wonders. By A. Hyatt Verrill. xiv, 
Teaching principles through curiosities; worldwide survey ‘of leafy 
strangeness. 
The Gardner’s Travel Book. By Edward I. Farrington. 390 pp. 
Concise descriptions of garden centers in each State; many illustrated. 
Trees of the South. By Charlotte Hilton Green. xiv, 551 pp. ’39. 
North Carolina 
For each, two pages of photos—the tree, and details, plus instructive 
text. 
The World Was My Garden: Travels of a Plant Explorer. od David 
Fairchild. xvi, 494 pp. 38. Scribner 
Science and adventure was his fare in corners near and far. 
Fruit Crops: Principles and Practices of Orchard and Small Fruit 
Culture. By Thomas Jesse Talbert, A. E. Murneek. 345 PP. 
Well illustrated volume of obvious practicality. 
Our Ferns. By Willard Nelson Clute. xx, 388 pp. ’38. Stokes 
Detailed pen drawings and richly colored plates feature this fern volume. 
*The Garden Dictionary. Norman Taylor, Ed. viii, 888 pp. ’38. 
Houghton 
As convenient and indispensible to any gardener as an English diction- 
ary is to any editor and author. Concise, accurate, with many 
sketches in the text, and gorgeous colored plates for good measure. 
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ANIMALS OF FACT AND FANCY 
(See also list of texts in Biology.) 


How Father Time oe Mn the Animals’ Shapes. By Gaylord 
Johnson. 185 pp. ’39. Messner... . 2.00 
A story of enteeat evolution that will amuse and instruct the juniors. 
*Garden Creatures. By Eleanor King, Wellmer Pessels. 64 PP. 
Facts ply photos for an introduction to these small fellows. 
*Birds of the World. By Federal Writers (Ralph de Sola, Ed.) 


A field key with descriptions and photographs of typical ‘species. 


*The Underwater Zoo. By Theodore McClintock. x, 111 pp. ’38. 
Births, battles, deaths of the insects that hatch in water. 
*What Snake Is That? A Field Guide to the Snakes of the United 
States East of the Rocky Mountains. By Roger Conant, Wil- 
liam Bridges. x, 163 pp. °’39. Appleton 
Pictures and description make identification easy. Good advice to 
hikers also. 
*The Boys’ Book of Insects. By Edwin Way Teale. 237 pp. ’39. 
Dutton 


2.00 
= emphasis on ‘collecting, keeping, observing the harmless ones 
alive. 
*Reptiles and Amphibians. By Federal Writers (Ralph de Sola, 


Superior pictures and descriptions of some fifty bizarre creatures. 
*What Shell Is That? By Percy A. Morris. viii, 198 pp. ’39. Ap- 
pleton 2.25 


Photos and descriptions of saltwater molluscs from Labrador to Hatteras, 
and freshwater molluscs inland to the Mississippi. Pocket size. 


*Strange Animals and Their Stories. By A. Hyatt Verrill. xiv, 


the ‘ ‘strangeness” that is most interesting and in- 
structive. 
*Strange Fish and Their Stories. By A. Hyatt Verrill. xx, 220 
pp. Page . 2.50 


Drawings and colored plates embellish picturesque. information. 
*Animal Neighbors of the Countryside. By Joseph Wharton Lip- 
Introducing twenty-seven wild animals we should know better. 
Jack Miner and the Birds. By Jack Miner. xviii, 207 pp. ’39. 
Reilly 1.00 


"— _enlarged edition describes his sanctuary and the ‘transients. he 


Perri. By Felix Salten, (Barrows Mussey, Translator). 288 pp. 
A charming phantasy of a squirrel and his forest oleatnere 
The Lady and the Panda. By Ruth Harkness. 288 pp. ’38. Carrick 2.50 
Unusual story of how the rare bear was caught in Central China. 
The Log of Tanager Hill. By Marie Andrews Commons. xviii, 
244 pp. Williams 


2.50 
In diary form, a scientific account of eight years of bird banding in 
Minnesota. 
*Marvels of the Insect World. By Jean-Henri Fabre. xiv, 239 pp. 
38. Appleton _. 2.50 
Transiating more stories from the patient ‘observer’s writings in French. 
*A Field Guide to the Birds. By Roger Toy Peterson. xxii, 180 
pp. *39. Houghton 2.75 
— guide for identification by sight and sound east ‘of the 
ockies 
*The Golden Plover and Other Birds. By Arthur A. Allen. xiv, 


Adding twenty-seven unique “told- -by-the- bird-himself” ‘stories to the 

; American Bird Biographies series; features close-up photos by author. 

Wild Lone: The Story of a Pytchley Fox. By “BB.” xviii, 268 pp. 

} Verbal motion-picture of incidents in the life of an English fox. 

Life In an Air Castle. By Frank M. Chapman. xiv, 250 pp. 738. 

Highlights of eight seasons’ observations in Gatun Lake, Canal Zone. 
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I Know an Island. By R. M. Lockley. 300 Pp. Appleton. ... 
How birds behaved on British coastal islan when only the watcher 
saw them. 
Field Book of Animals In Winter. By Ann Haven Morgan. xvi, 
527 pp. °39. Putnam 
How animals either find their frozen food or live without it; details of 
each life-level, from invertebrates to mammals. 
Field Book of Fresh Water Fishes of North America North of. 
Mexico. By Ray Schrenkeisen. xii, 312 p PP. 38. Putnam..... 
Common names, description, habits, ‘and related forms of a finny 
multitude. 
Animals Without Backbones. By Ralph Buchsbaum. xi, 371 pp. 
Chicago 
Featuring striking photomicrographs of the invertebrates, and big, ‘black 
diagrams. Superior reference for early weeks in biology. 
*Marvels of Insect Life. By Edward Step. xiv, 486 | PP. 38. 
McBride 
Lavish illustrations feature a dramatic “9 
Bats. By Glover Morrill Allen. x, 368 pp. °39. Harvard. 
Comprehensive account of the life and Pits of these furred flyers. 
The Recent Mammals of Idaho. By William B. Davis. 400 pp. 
a and scholarly treatment of appearance and distribution of 141 
ty 
Horses. ‘By Dan Muller. 205 pp. "36. Reilly ................... 
Pencil drawings on large pages, with striking ae sparkling descrip- 
tion. 


THE Foops or MAN 
(See also list of texts in Home Economics.) 


Young America’s Cook Book: For Boys and Girls Who Like Good 
Food. Compiled by the Home Institute of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. xiv, 274 pp. °38. Scribner . 

An unusual appeal to teen-age folks who like a lark in the kitchen. 

*The International Cook Book. By Margaret Weiner Heywood. 

383 pp. °39. Humphries 
Fifty-six chefs from many nations sent their best. recipes, here gathered 
in thirty-two specialized chapters garnished with color-plates. 

*Have You Had Your Vitamins? By Harry N. Holmes. x, 60 pp. 

Included—scientific facts: excluded—advertising ‘fiction. 

*The Working Girl Must Eat. By Hazel Young. vi, 208 pp. ’38. 

oe cookbook of a hundred easily prepared menus for small gather- 


*The Romance of Candy. By Alma H. Austin. xx, 234 pp. ’38. 
Harper 


Very instructive on the raw materials, manufacture, sales, and health 
values of the Nation's sweets. 


Who Gets Your Food Dollar? By Hector Lazo, M. H. Bletz. xviii, 
By charts, tables, discussions, the farmers’ carriers’, ‘processors’, mer- 


chants’ shares are shown. Fair or unfair proportions? Read for 
yourself. 


*Diet and Health with Key to the Calories. By Lulu Hunt Peters. 

Jolly advice or the weight you ‘have or haven't. 

*Ice Cream Desserts for Every Occasion. By L. P. De Guoy. vi, 


~ ho different delicious disguises for all who turn a crank or ‘slide a 


Sreslined Cooking. By Irma S. Rombauer. 210 pp. 39. Bobbs 
Hurry-up meals from canned, frozen, or fresh food: 

*Good Food and How To Cook It. By Phyllis Krafft Newill. xvi, 

555 pp. 39. Appleton 


— eel recipes that encourage the beginner and intrigue the 


xpert 
Prudence Penny’ s Cook Book. By Prudence Penny. viii, 385 ‘PP. 
Prentice..... 
What and how to cook without wasting time, energy, ‘or cash. 
The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. By E. V. McCollum, Elsa 
Orent-Keiles, Harry G. Day. x, 701 i Bp. *39. Macmillan....... 
ude what is truly “new.” 


The fifth edition, greatly en arged to in 
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Chemical Analysis of Foods and Food Products. By Morris B. 
Jacobs. xxii, 537 pp. ’38. Van Nostrand 


Comprehensive reference and manual of practical value in chemical and 
home economics laboratories. 


THE HEALTH OF MAN 
(See also list of texts in Physiology.) 


$10 ve At Work. By Alice V. Keliher and Others. ii, 57 pp. ’39. 


book that portrays their ‘daily service. 
$25 Rehearsal for Safety: A Book of Safety Plays. By Fanny Venable 


by the National Safety Council; practicable, 
interes 
$200 *Oh, Doctor! My Feet! By Dudley J. Morton. xvi, 116 pp. ’39. 


A jolly story of fallen arches and pinching shoes, plus sage advice. 
*Health, Hygiene, and Hooey. By W. W. Bauer. 322 pp. ’38. 
Clever yet dignified ‘expose ‘of panaceas that violate principles. 
*Your Health Dramatized: Selected Radio Scripts. By W. W. 
Bauer, Leslie Edgley. 528 pp. °39. Dutton................... 2.25 
Thirty-two scripts, ten to thirty minutes long, for classroom or assembly. 
Over What It Means To Be a Doctor. By Dwight Anderson. iv, 87 pp. 
Helpful to boys who dream ‘of a medical career. 
Seven Roads to Safety. By Paul G. Hoffman, Neil M. Clark. xiv, 
Thoughtful, organized discussion of one Tt plans for safer highways. 
*Home Nursing and Child Care. la C. E. Turner, Nell J. Morgan, 
Georgie B. Collins. vi, 280 pp. ’39. ME crc. 1.20 
Simple enough to be followed e any helpful high school student. 
Let —— Live. By Stewart H. Holbrook. viii, 178 pp. °38. Mac- 


“They” are the industrial workers of our land; a long fight to protect 
them against accidents has been waged. 


The Little Doc: The Story of Allen Roy Dafoe, Physician to the 


Quintuplets. By Frazier Hunt. xii, 302 pp. ’39. Simon...... 2.00 
Dramatic account of his life before destiny knocked—and after. 
Landmarks In Medicine. x, 347 pp. ’39 Appleton............... 2.00 


Seven physicians tell of dramatic medical triumphs and their con- 
tinuing effects. 
Nursing In Sickness and In Health. By Harriet Frost. xii, 217 pp. 
Emphasis on the public health nurses’ social and psychological wisdom. 
. and the Stutterer Talked. By A. Herbert Kanter and A. S. 
Kohn. 206 pp. “S08. .. 2.00 
Doctor and educator present the fraudulent, also the tested, remedies in 
an absorbing story. 
* Medical Occupations — to Boys When They Grow Up. By 
Lee M. Klinefelter. 287 2.00 
“Explaining to Joe” those Dung arts that require average, as well as 
extensive, amounts of training. 


Wide Road Ahead: ng Story of a Woman Bacteriologist. By Anne 


wer 5 the calling, touching, human experiences of the author into 
a sto 
Nursing Through the Years. By Corinne Johnson Kern. 340 pp. 
Vivid reminiscenses of years of service under many conditions. : 
Rural Water Supply and Sanitation. By Forrest B. Wright. xxii, 
this subject by concise text and clear line 
rawings 
The Horse and Buggy Doctor. By Arthur E. Hertzler. xii, 322 pp. 


An ll tells an amusing yet earnest story, more of patients’ per- 
sonalities than of their ailments. 


I — i Apollo. By William E. Auginbaugh. viii, 420 pp. 738. 


— thrilling life-story of world-wide adventure mixed with service. 
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The Poison Trail. By William F. Boos. 380 pp. ’39. Hale 
How poisons are used in industry, medicine, murder, suicide. 
The Science of Health and Disease. By Howard W. ee. xiv, 
594 pp. °38. Harper ; 
College level reference, featuring newest knowledg e. 
a, of Healthful Living. By Edgar Van Buskirk. 386 pp. 
38 ia 
Well organized, giving each body function separate and practical dis- 
cussion. 
White Settlers In the Tropics. By A. Grenfell Price. xiv, 311 pp. 
American Geog. 
Scholarly, detailed, presentation of the physical, psy- 
chological, social problems of the transplanted white family. 


THE RECREATIONS OF MAN 


Fun’s Fun: Compiled for Your Pleasure. By Jeanne Abbott. 221 
Some of the stunts are good for Science Clubs. 
*Better Badminton. By Carl H. Jackson, Lester A. Swan. 150 pp. 
Barnes 
Drawings and diagrams visualize the lucid instructions. 
*Modern Skating. By Frederic Lewis. 127 pp. ’38. ncaa 
All the twists and turns of plain, figure, and speedy skating. 
Ely Culbertson’s Quiz Book. Compiled by Ely Culbertson. x, 387 
pp. °39. Winston 


Many involve scientific information; ‘no fair bey at the answers. 


*How To Play Golf. By Ben Thomson. xvi, 65 pp. ’39. Prentice 
man’s game, too! And young ladies learn it through 
this boo 


*Budge on Tennis. By J. Donald Budge. xvi, 180 pp. ’39. Prentice 
A champion tells how he does it, with many action photos. 
*Figure mace as a Hobby. By Diane Cummings. xiv, 132 pp. 
Harpe 


2 + ER and graphic diagrams direct one to the intricacies of 
this art. 


*Fun At Home: How To Make Indoor and Outdoor Games. By 
Ray J. Marran. xii, 204 pp. °38. Appleton 
Chock full of stunts that involve a little science and handicraft. 
*Tennis: Fundamentals and Timing. By Ethel Sutton Bruce and 
Bert O. Bruce. xiv, 116 pp. °38. Prentice 
Action photos and vigorous text emphasize the game’s rhythm. 
*The Book of Major Sports. Edited by William L. Hughes. 396 pp. 
*38. Barnes 
Fundamentals of the four major sports—football, basketball, baseball, 
track and field—are collected in a single volume. Superior organi- 
zation, charts, photos. Separates of each are published. 


Ventriloquism as a Hobby and How To Make It Pay. By Sidney 
Vereker. xii, 107 pp. °38. Harper 


An expert at putting words into other people’s (?) ‘mouths tells’ you 
how you, too, may operate a Charlie or Mortimer. 


Fist Puppetry. By David Frederick Milligan. xiv, 130 pp. ’38. 


The creation and manipulation of Punch and Judy characters, mounted 
on fingers, in front of scenery. Outline of many plays. 


Dances of Our Pioneers. Collected by Grace L. Ryan. 196 pp. ’39. 
Complete details of the old time dances, with the “calls” and music. 
*Sports oe the Handicapped. By George Thomas Stafford. xiv, 
Fath difficulty recognized but disregarded as far as fun is concerned. 
*Six-Man Football: The Streamlined Game. By Stephen ee. 
xiv, 251 pp. °38. Harper 


Full text of this fast, new game for players, coaches, spectators. “4 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 


Under Your Feet: The Story of the American Mound Builders. By 
Blanche Busey King. xiv, 169 pp. ’39. Dodd 
An experienced archeologist interprets chiefly the relics (tools, ‘orna- 
ments, temple floors, skeletons) found in the Mississippi Valley, par- 
ticularly at King Mounds, Wickliffe, Ky. 
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$100 Living With Others: A Foundation Guidance Program for Junior 
High and Upper Elementary Grades. By J. Irving E. Scott. 
110 pp. ’39. Meador .. 
Full of practical advice and plans for leading young students ‘into 
adjustments. 
$200 *It’s Nice To Know People Like You. By Harry Walker Hepner. 
viii, 172 pp. °39. Appleton 
Develop 3 your personality by sympathy, ‘interest, and understanding of 
o.ne 
Over *Attaining Manhood: A Doctor Talks To Boys About Sex. By 
$200 George W. Corner. xiv, 67 pp. ’38. Harper 
ae wholesome talk on the facts and feelings; for those entering 

*Attaining Womanhood: A Doctor Talks To Girls About Sex. By 
George W. Corner. xvi, 96 pp. °39. Harper... 

A plain, poised book that may alee to their 11- -year-old 
daughters. 

Between You and Me: My Philosophy of Life. By Edgar A. Guest. 
333 pp. Reilly 

Ten sincere sae express the homely philosophy of a well- loved 
American. 

Hunters of the Caverns. By Harold O. Whitnall. vi, 119 PP. 39. 

Crowell 
Exciting story of a Cro- -Magnon boy passing into manhood. 

Your Experiment In Living. By Michael Ardagh Cassidy, Helen 

Gay Pratt. xii, 153 pp. ’39. Reynal 
Nine very frank chapters for the later adolescent on personal problems. 

Biography of the Unborn. By Margaret Shea Gilbert. x, 132 pp. 

Williams 
Details of a human. embryo’s development ‘during each month told 
clearly and scientifically. A $1,000-award manuscript. 

The Lie Detector Test. By William M. Marston. vii, 179 pp. ’38. 
Smith, R. 

Some rather convincing evidence, but with wise qualifications. 

Love, Marriage, and Parenthood. By Grace Sloan Overton. ™ 

276 pp. °39. Harper 
Sensible treatment et sensitive problems. 

Life: A Psychological Survey. By Sidney L. Pressey, J. Elliott 

Janney, Raymond G. Kuhlen. 654 pp. °39. Harper 
Solving problems of living through study: for better seniors. 

Mental Hygiene. By William Henry Mikesell. xvi, 456 pp. ’39. 

Prentice 
Readable chapters on Habit, Confidence, Fears, Worry, ‘Anger, ‘Relaxa- 
tion, etc., stressing the power of your own suggestions to yourself. 

*The Art of Being a Person. By George Ross Wells. viii, 300 pp. 
Appleton 

Very earnest chapters for seniors on attitudes toward self and others. 

Of Ants and Men. By Caryl P. Haskins. x, 244 pp. ’39. Prentice 

A scholarly fact-packed parallel between_ societies. 

*Psychology in Everyday Living. By Francis F. Powers, T. R. 
McConnell, William Clark Trow, Bruce V. Moore, Charles E. 
Skinner. x, 511 pp. 738. Heath 

Clear yet scholarly, selecting tests and data worth knowing first. 

*Man the World Over. By C. C. Carter, H. C. Brentnall. xxiv, 

508 pp. Appleton 
About climates, crops, humans, with unusual map 

The March of Mind: A Short History of Science. By F. Sherwood 
Taylor. xiv, 320 pp. ’39. Macmillan. . 

Concise, organized presentation of ancient, medieval, modern (to 
1859) science. 

Experiments in Telepathy. By Rene Warcollier. viii, 250 pp. 38. 

Harper 
De certain serious seniors wish to know about thought transference? 

Americans: A New History of the Peoples Who Settled the Amer- 

icas. By Emil L. Jordan. ii, 459 pp. °39. Norton x 
Masterful description of twenty- -one transplanted cultures. 

General Anthropology. By Franz Boas and Others. xii, 718 pp. 

Heath 


Eight specialists write on origins of man himself, of races, families, 
languages, literatures, governments, . . . religions. 
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Ancient Andean Life. By Edgar L. Hewett. 336 pp. ’39. Bobbs. 
Interesting contrasts of the Incas and their modern successors, with 
descriptions of America’s strangest ruins. 
The Romance of Human Progress. By Arthur Stanley Riggs. 405 


History of housing, healing, religion, law, society, vanity, and other 
eternal problems of mankind. 


ScIENCE AND THE CONSUMER 
(See also list of texts in Home Economics.) 


When You Buy. By Mabel B. Trillig, E. Kingman Eberhart, Flor- 
ence W. Nicholas. x, 401 pp. ’38. Lippincott ae 
Jolly cartoons enliven systematic text for “buying babes.” 
*What Do You Want for $1.98? A Guide to Intelligent Shopping. 
By Kay Austin. 240 pp. °38. Carrick 
From clothes to china, furs to furniture, gifts to glassware. 
*Johnny Get Your Money’s Worth (and Jane, Too!) By Ruth 
A jolly shopping guide, stressing the wisdom of wariness. 
*Behind the Label: A Guide to Intelligent Buying. By Margaret 


Preparation for pittalls in purchasing cloth or clothes. 


It’s an Art. By Helen Woodward. x, 405 pp. ’38. Harcourt...... 
sift truth from buncomb in the every consumer 
reads. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEXTS AND TEXT REFERENCES 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture and Farm Life. By Harry A. Phillips, Edgar A. Cocke- 
fair, James W. Graham. xiv, 496 pp. ’39. Macmillan. . 
Organized as to social aspects, scientific practices, and business methods. 
Southern Crops. By Paul W. euesaueen nigel H. Thomas. viii, 
558 pp. °39. Smith, T.... 
Practices for economy and conservation. 


BIOLOGY 


Problems in Biology. By George W. Hunter. xii, 706 pp. ’39. 
Moderate revision of a successful text, featuring teaching aids. 
New Introduction to Biology. By Alfred C. Kinsey. xviii, 845 pp. 
Revised with new teaching aids, pictures, reference lists. 
Dynamic Biology. By Arthur O. Baker, Lewis H. Mills, William 
A vigorous text on the newest principles, emphasizing development. 
A Biology of Familiar Things. By George L. Bush, Allan Dickie, 
Ronald C. Runkle. vi, 695 pp. °39. American Book 
“Pets for Pleasure and Profit’ a typical chapter. 
Adventures with Living Things. By Elsbeth Kroeber, Walter H. 
Big new text featuring abundant exercises regarding the prime generali- 
zations. 
Biology. By Truman J. Moon, Paul B. Mann. x, 866 PP. 38. Holt 
man. 


uperior integration in the study of plants, animals, an 


CHEMISTRY 


Outline of General Chemistry. By Ralph E. Dunbar. iv, 348 pp. 
— review book and reference on definitions, properties, reactions, 


Visualized Chemistry. By William Lemkin, Maurice U. Ames, vi, 
Streamlined in typography, diagrams; ae. ‘authorship. 
Applied Chemistry. By Sherman R. Wilson, Mary Mullins. xiv, 
Training informed consumers rather than chemists. 
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A First Book in Chemistry. By Robert H. Bradbury. xvi, 639 pp. 
Third revision bringing theory and ‘technology up to date. 
Chemistry and You: A Textbook for High Schools. By B.S. Hop- 
kins, R. E. Davis, H. R. Smith, Martin V. McGill, G. M. eedbery 
xii, 802 pp. °39. Lyons... 
New organization in sixteen large units; principles ‘and practices ‘well 
balanced. But how much larger will chemistry text books become? 
An Introduction to Chemistry. By John C. Hogg. xvi, 365 pp. ’38. 
Adding the historical aspects ‘to well- -presented| principles. 
Fundamentals of Chemistry and Applications. By Charlotte A. 
Francis, Edna C. Morse. xii, 542 pp. °39. Macmillan......... 
As the first truly integrated college chemistry (inorganic, organic, 
biological) its reference value is considerably broadened. 
General and Inorganic Chemistry. By Frederick C. Irwin, G. Ray 
Sherwood. x, 582 pr. °39. Blakiston 
College text that avoids encyclopedic treatment. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Science and Life: Book One. By Frank Reh, Frank M. Wheat. 
vi, 195 pp. ’38. American Book 


First of a three-book series for juniors; experiment is stressed. 

Problems in General Science. By George W. Hunter, Walter G. 
Whitman. xii, 688 pp. °39. American Book ................. 

Revision of a successful text, featuring concrete information. 

Science Problems for the Junior High School: Book Three. By 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp, John C. Mayfield, Joe Young West. 

Third text of a series with new viewpoints—e.g., conservation. 

Understanding Our Environment. By Franklin B. Carroll. x, 438 

pp. Winston 


First in a series of three texts, simple units, chiefly earth science. 
Understanding Our World. By Franklin B. Carroll. xii, 554 pp. 


Second in a series of three texts, with units including astronomy, 
biology, physics. 


Understanding the Universe. By Franklin B. Carroll, Frank A. 
Rexford, Henry T: Weed. xx, 712 pp. ’39. Winston 
Third in a three-book series, broadening the concepts. 
Understanding Our Environment. By John C. Hessler, Henry C. 
With more space than usual for review and tests 
Exploring the World of Science. By Charles H. Lake, Henry P. 
Harley, Louis E. Welton. x, 710 pp. ’39. Silver ............. 


Enlarged in new edition to include developments—such as air-con- 
ditioning. 


Consumer Science: A Fusion Course in Physical Science Applied to 
Consumer Problems. By Alfred H. Hausrath, Jr., John H. 


Senior high school level; information to be enjoyed now and used later. 


HoME ECONOMICS 


Advanced Course in Home Making. By Maude eee Calvert, 
Lelia Bunce Smith. xiv, 569 pp. °39. Smith, 
Raising the home to the level of an important aot for earnest study. 
Problems large (like building) and small (like sandwich spreads). 
Nutrition. By Margaret S. Chaney, Margaret Ahlborn. xxvi, 436 
College level; superior high school reference. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Beginning Woodwork Projects. By Herward C. Nelson. 111 pp. 
Manual Arts.. 


Patiently presenting every ‘detail for thirteen simple furniture projects. 
Advanced Woodwork Projects. By Herward C. Nelson. 101 pp. 


Detailed construction of a dozen larger furniture projects. 
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Oxyacetylene Welding. By Robert J. Kehl, Morgan H. Potter. viii, 
130 pp. ’38. American Tech. 
Explaining a special skill of distinct vocational value. 
The Steel Square. By Gilbert Townsend. vi, 96 pp. ’39. Amer- 
ican Tech. 
Clearly demonstrating the shop ‘and building uses of this tool. 
Essentials of Electrical Work. By George A. Willoughby. 244 pp. 
*38. Manual Arts 


The basic ideas and methods are given in a simple, non-technical 
manner. 


Oxyacetylene Welding for Beginners. By J. W. Grachino. 96 ‘PP. 
*39. Manual Arts 
Guiding willing hands toward a practical craftsmanship. 
Forging Practice. By Carl G. Johnson. viii, 136 pp. °38. Amer- 
ican Tech. 
Modern principles and practices of an exceedingly old trade. 
Elementary Forge Practice. By Robert H. Harcourt. 182 pp. ’38. 
Manual Arts 
Projects involving fundamental operations are featured in this text. 
Instruction Manual for Sheet-Metal Workers. By R. W. Selvidge, 
Elmer W. Christy. 167 pp. °’39. Manual Arts 
Concise directions for doing standard operations by hand and by 
machine. 
Pattern Making. By James Ritchey and Others. vi, 233 pp. ’39. 
American Tech. 
Practical details. of a craft most important in this mechanical age. 
Foundry Work. By William C. Stimson, Buston L. Gray, John 
Grennau. viii, 216 pp. °39. American Tech. oa 
All metal moulding operations detailed in text and illustration. 
Steam and Hot Water Fitting. By William T. Walters. viii, 184 
pp. °39. American Tech. 
The principles and technical details of an important craft. 
Diesel Engines: Theory and Design. By Howard E. Degler. viii, 
270 pp. °39. American Tech. 
This rapidly developing power generator is worth the study of each 
machine-minded boy. 
Carpentry and Joinery Work. By Nelson L. Burbank. 280 pp. ’39. 
Unique in its many references to the science, mathematics, civics, and 
English which the carpenter should understand. 
Machine Design. By Stanton E. Winston. vi, 333 pp. °39. Ameri- 
can Tech. 
Lucid presentation of theory and analysis; problems stressed. 
Steel Construction. By Henry Jackson Burt, C. H. mented Viii, 
438 pp. °39. American Tech. 
From one to many stories, the drawings and calculations. 
Tool Making. By Charles Bradford Cole. 413 pp. ’39. American 
Tech. 


Concise text progressing from simple tools through typical jobs em- 
ploying the methods of the craft. 


PuysIcs 
Physics Made Easy. By Louis T. Masson. 384 pp. ’38. Smith, W. 
(paper, 65c) 
—— charts and a copyrighted formula diagram to make the title 
goo 


Progressive Problems in Physics—Revised. By Fred R. Miller. 
viii, 227 pp. °39. Heath 


Beginning with easy ones, the problems—all practical—cover over sixty 
topics and college entrance examinations. 


Modern Physics. By Charles E. Dull. x, 588, xxv pp. °39. Holt 
Big, practical revision so interesting that students’ fears are groundless! 
Mastery Units in Physics. By Clifford Holley, Vergil C. Lohr. xvi, 
701 pp. 739. Lippincott 


Revised edition o 


Experiences in Physics. By Lester R. Williard, Charles S. Winter. 
x, 662 pp. °39. Ginn 
Experiments with familiar objects included as integral parts of the text. 


a thorough text, complete with standard experiments. 
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Household Physics. 


items. 


How To Write Better Business Letters. 
American Tech. 


198 pp. 


Business Paper Writing: A Career. 


mond. xii, 194 pp. 


magazines? 


The Use of Handbook Tables and Formulas. 


Franklin D. Jones. 


The American School and University. 


School 
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By Walter G. Whitman. viii, 436 pp. ’39. Wiley 3.00 
Revised to include the newest devices; combining practical and artistic 
PHYSIOLOGY 
Be Healthy. By Katherine B. Crisp. xii, 532 pp. ’38. Lippincott.. 1.56 
Containing unusual pictures, teaching aids, activities. 
SPECIAL REFERENCES 
By L. E. Frailey. viii, 
2.00 
The science—psychology—is here given its most thorough ‘application. 
By Pauline and Wilfrid Red- 
39. Pitman 2.50 
Would you like to write as a “free lance” for the trade and industrial 
It’s profitable. 
By John M. Amiss, 
iv, 210 pp. ’39. Industrial _. 1.00 
Five hundred examples. and problems for practice in the use of the 
huge Machinery’s Handbook (Tenth Edition). 
609 pp. ’39. American 


Eleventh annual edition of this building ‘and equipment yearbook, 
strikingly instructive mixture of advertisements and articles, all illus- 


trated. 


A MANUAL FOR REMEDIAL READING 


By E. W. DOLCH, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Education at the University of Illinois 


MANUAL for Remedial Reading is a prac- 

tical handbook for teachers who want to 
help pupils who are poor readers. The great 
majority of retarded readers may be helped by 
the classroom teacher or a special teacher who 
has given some study to remedial reading. The 
Manual for Remedial Readers deals with those 
pupils. 


It gives methods of analysis and diagnosis 
which any teacher may apply to aiding the re- 
tarded reader at any grade level. It shows how 
to reteach reading so that it will be quickly and 
surely learned. 


Here are the chapter headings: Poor 


Reading and Personality; Finding Out 
About the Child; How Well Does He 


Read?; Remedial Reading for Primary 
Grades; Individual Remedial Reading; 


167 Pages 
Size 542x77% 


$2.00 


Special Disabilities; The Middle and Upper 
Grades; Remedial Work in High School; Study 
Skills, Testing and Remedial Reading; Prevention. 


BASIC SIGHT CARDS 


As a special supplement to the Manual, Pro- 
fessor Dolch has selected, through research, 220 
words which are printed on cards 3x2 in. These 
words make up from 50 to 75 per cent of all 
reading matter. Recognizing these words in- 
stantly by sight is the first step in remedial 
reading. ‘Although the use of the Basic Sight 
Cards is not essential to the use of the Manual, 
they speed up the teaching process. 


Write today for a copy of The Manual 
for Remedial Reading and the Basic 
Sight Cards. The Manual is priced at 
only $2.00 per copy, and the Cards are 
50c per set. 


THE GARRARD PRESS 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


A Budgeted Selection of ees and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s 
ibrary 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 


This issue edited by Hanor A. Webb and Margaret N. Judkins. 

Annotators for this issue: O. C. Ault, Imogene Bentley, H. C. Brearley, Paul 
Boynton, J. E. Brewton, Dennis Cooke, A. L. Crabb, L. W. Crawford, George S. 
Dutch, J. D. Fenn, Norman Frost, E. J. Gatwood, Ray L. Hamon, Henry Harap, 
Frieda Johnson, Helen Lacy, U. W. Leavell, Otis McBride, Harlan Metcalf, Joseph E. 
Moore, Aurelia B. Potts, Susan Riley, J. R. Robinson, L. F. Rogers, Louis Shores, 
George D. Strayer, Jr.. Hanor Webb, Mary P. Wilson, and Fremont P. Wirth. Items 
are grouped: five star, to be purchased with first five dollars; four star, buy with 
next twenty dollars; three star, buy with next twenty-five dollars; two star, buy 
with next fifty dollars; one star, buy with next one hundred dollars. Unstarred 
items include many desirable titles too specialized for a teachers’ library. Chil- 
dren's books for demonstration school collections are starred in separate sequence. 
Texts received are listed alphabetically by author. 


Five Star Selections—Buy with Your First Five Dollars 


*****PFospicK, HARRY EMERSON. A guide to understanding the Bible. Harpers, 


1938. 348p. $3.00. 


A book of great understanding, of great devotion—in short, a great book. 


*****Sears, Pau. Life and environment in inter-relations of living things. 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1939. 175p. $1.85. 


A broad survey of all types of things man must meet in the world, and how he must 
plan his progress. First of a series on “Basic Science Materials.” 


Four Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Twenty Dollars 


****CHAPMAN, PauL W. Successful 

farming in the south. Atlanta: Turner 
E. Smith & Co., c1939. 348p. $2.00. 
_ Distinctly readable, practical, and well 
illustrated presentation of the region's agri- 
cultural resources, practices (good and bad), 
markets (fair and unfair), homes, and peo- 
ple. Strongly recommended for urban as 
well as rural libraries. 


**** GARRISON, CHARLOTTE G. Science 
experiences for little children. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, c1939. 11lp. $1.50. 

A parent, a wise teacher of the grades, 
even an older brother or sister, may follow 
these practical plans for entertaining and 
instructing eager little ones with animals, 
with plants, with stars, weather, rocks, and 
other natural wonders. 


****Lowry, FERN, ed. Reading in 
social case work, 1920-1938. Columbia, 
1939. 810p. $3.50. 

These selected reprints from professional 
magazines and conference papers from 1920 
to 1938 show the trend of social work. Rich 
source of current material for the social 
worker, and valuable as a reference book 
for workers in public health, visiting teach- 
ers, etc. 


****OVERSTREET, B. W. A search for 
¢ self. Harper and Bros., c1938. 263p. 
2.50. 

A woman writes philosophically—often 
poetically—of friends, a husband, children, 
houses, work, joys of the spirit, and the 
like, as only a woman would see them. Men 


may read—but will hardly understand; 
women will see their own logic in every 
line. 


****Riccs, ARTHUR STANLEY. The 
romance of human progress. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1938. 405p. 
$5.00. 


A noted archeologist relates the intriguing 
history of housing, healing, religion, law, 
society, vanity, and other eternal problems 
of mankind. 


****Ropey, WILLIAM. Health at 
fifty. Harvard University Press, c1939. 
299p. $3.00. 

A dozen specialists present a chapter 
apiece as guidance toward a more comfort- 
able old age. 


****Van DorEN, CARL and MARK. 
American and British literature since 
1890; rev. and enl. student ed. Apple- 
ton, c1939. 408p. $1.80. 

A new edition of a standard critical sur- 
vey of modern literature. The list of authors 
and the criticisms have been revised in the 
light of literary trends in the fourteen years 
since the original edition. A good textbook 
— an indispensable reference book in its 

eld. 


Three Star Selections 


Buy with Your Next Twenty-five 
Dollars 


***4 century of social thought; a 
series of lectures delivered at Duke 
University. Duke University Press, 
c1939. 172p. $3.00. 


| 
| 
| } 
| | 
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For the centennial of Duke University 
an educator, an economist, a theologian, a 
natural scientist, a sociologist, a city planner, 
and a jurist describe developments in their 
fields of knowledge during the past hundred 
years. Although the essays are of uneven 
quality, all of them will be of interest to 
the thoughtful reader. 


***HuntT, LELIA WALL. The child in 
poy home. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 259p. 


Well written, by and from the standpoint 
of a teacher of home economics, covering 
factors of heritage, birth, care and develop- 
ment of the child up to school age, with 
further suggestions regarding the care and 
diet of older children. Recommended for 
use by study clubs and discussion groups. 


***HuSSEY, MARGUERITE. Teaching 
health. Prentice-Hall, c1939. 328p. 
2.25. 

Materials and methods for this specialty 
are presented from both school and home 
angles; a volume both scientific and social. 


***MITCHELL, DWIGHT. Journalism 
and life. Boston, Little Brown, 1939. 
477p. $1.50. 

A worthwhile book to help students make 
discriminating use of newspapers and maga- 
zines and to serve smaller groups in pre- 


paring journalistic material for the school 
community. 


***N. E. A. Association of School 
Administrators. Schools in small com- 
munities; seventeenth yearbook. N. E. 
A., 1939. 608p. $2.00. 

A remarkably fine series of studies and 
reports of school problems in small places. 
The viewpoint is largely administrative, 
even for such problems as guidance and 
curriculum. This excellent treatment deals 
with a much neglected field;, that which 
is neither urban or rural, the in-between 
places, if not the forgotten ones. 


***OMMANNEY, KATHERINE. The 
stage and the school; rev. ed. Harpers, 
c1939. 504p. $1.50. 

A text for high school students in dramat- 
ics—a reference for all persons interested 
in drama. The subject matter, which deals 
with appreciating, attending, interpreting, 
and producing the drama, has been brought 
up-to-date with discussions of moving pic- 
tures, radio and television. 


***Prescott, Gerald and Chidester, 
Lawrence. Getting results with school 
bands. Carl Fischer, c1938. 273p. $3.50. 

Packed full of useful information and 
teaching helps, this book covers everything 
the band director needs to know. 


***REDMOND, PAULINE and WILFRID. 
Business writing: a career. Pitman 
Publishing Co., c1939. 194p. $2.50. 

A challenge to teachers of creative writing 
to turn the attention of their students to 
“free lance” writing for 1600 American trade 
and industrial magazines; a profitable field, 
if expertly done. 


***TansiL, REBECCA. Contributions 
of cumulative personnel records to a 
teacher-educational program. 


(Con- 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


This new series of books performs 
two important functions: 


1. Teaches social science. 
2. Develops silent reading 
skills. 
Each book is packed with interest- 
ing selections from the social science 
field. Each selection is followed by 
carefully prepared questions which 
demand the exercise of varied read- 
ing skills. 
THE SERIES 

IN TOWN AND CITY, 2nd grade...... 
NOW AND LONG AGO, 3rd grade... 
GIFTS FROM THE PAST, 4th grade.... 


Write for further information. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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tribution to Education No. 1764). 

Teachers College, Columbia, 1939. 
158p. $1.60. 


A careful study of the use of cumulative 
personnel records in a teachers college, and 
an evaluation of their uses in the teacher 
training program. Especially worthy of 
study by those who are interested in train- 
ing the individual for teaching rather than 
in training teachers en masse. 


***Wees, L. W. and SHOTWELL, 
ANNA. Testing in the elementary 
school; rev. ed. Farrar & Rhinehart, 
c1939. 407p. $2.75. 

An excellent summary of the tests in the 
e’ementary school, presenting an evaluation 
of a selected list of tests in each of the 
major subject matter areas. 


***WOELLNER, ROBERT and Woop, 
M. A. Requirements for certification 
of teachers and administrators; 1939 
ed. University Chicago, 1939. Pages 
unnumbered. $2.00. 

For each state a detailed statement is 
given of requirements for certificates in the 
elementary schools, high schools, junior col- 
leges, and administration. Each statement 
is carefully made and checked for accuracy 
with the certification authorities of each 
state. College officers who — plan pro- 

an espe- 
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cially accurate and convenient source of 
information. 


Two Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Fifty Dollars 


**Baytor, and MONACHESI, 
Euro. The rehabilitation of children. 
Harper and Bros., 1939. 560p. $3.75. 

A very interesting, thoughtful presentation 


of a topic about which teachers know all 
too little. 


**BorTu, CHRISTY. Pioneers of plen- 
ty: the story of chemurgy. Indianap- 
olis: Bobbs-Merrill, c1939. 303p. $3.00. 

A vigorous account of the persons and 
policies that look ahead into a prosperous 


“age of chemistry,” which is already past its 
dawn. 


**CHAMBERS, M. M., ed. The seventh 
yearbook on school law. American 
aa on Education, 1939. 199p. 


This volume contains eighteen chapters 
by as many authors and appendices dealing 
with intergovernmental cooperation and re- 
cent research theses in school law. The 
Seventh Yearbook contains approximately 
three hundred reviews of court decisions 
affecting various phases of school adminis- 
tration in the different states including pupil 
and teacher personnel, school property, 
taxation and finance, organization, and total 
liabilities. 


**Dopps, Rosert. Handicrafts as a 
sheer” Harper and Bros., 1939. 138p. 

Brief instructional material on a number 
of inexpensive crafts for the hobbyist look- 
ing for a constructive way of spending his 
leisure time. Processes and problems are 
well illustrated. 


**FosTER, JOSEPHINE and MATTSON, 
Marion. Nursery school education. 
Appleton, c1939. 361p. $2.50. 

A careful descriptive analysis of the pro- 
gram of the nursery school, based on the 
principles of the growth of the child during 
the second. third and fourth years, looking 
ae later development and sccial rela- 
ions. 


**FRANKENBERGER, SAMUEL, ed. 
Fresh paint on the little red school- 
house. Boston, Stratford Co., c1938. 
105p. $1.50. 

Organized as a series of letters to a former 
pupil, the author covers in a conservative 
manner such factors of teaching and learn- 
ing as “work habits,” “attention,” “spelling,” 
and a number of the tool subject. 


**GUTHRIE, EDWIN R. The psychol- 
ogy of human conflict. Harper and 
Bros., 1839. 408p. $2.00. 


A scholariy presentation of the troubles 
which we bring upon ourselves or suffer 
through maladjustments. Many suggestions 
for practical relief. 


**HAMILTON, JAMES. Toward pro- 
ficient reading. Claremont, Calif., 


Saunders Press. 1939. 152p. $2.00. 
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A treatment of problems of reading for 
adults. Six chapters are devoted to reading 
problems and function of the eye, followed 
by four chapters on remedial techniques. 
A very helpful brief treatment for adults 
seeking suggestions for self improvement. 


**Kocu, ERNEST H., Jr. The spirit 
of Horace Mann carries on. Boston: 
Meador Pub. Co., 1939. 168p. $1.50. 


A story of three deans meeting modern 
educational problems in modern manners. 


Many practical situations in vocational 
guidance. 
**NoRLING, ERNEST. Perspective 


made easy. Macmillan, 1939. 203p. 
$1.40. 


A simple and practical treatment for the 
beginning student of freehand drawing, ex- 
plaining lineal perspective by sequential 
steps and helpful illustrations. 


**PaLMER, GORDON. What’s right 
with the world. Fleming H. Revell. 
c1939. 188p. $1.50. 

Eleven chapters by an optimist (“one who 
looks on the dark side hopefully”). Some- 
what didactic and preachy, yet wholesome 
and stimulating in its crisp, staccato style. 
Nut-shell, pithy, biographical facts espe- 
cially valuable. 


**Park, ROBERT, ed. Outline of the 
principles of sociology. Barnes & 
Noble, c1939. 353p. $2.00. 

This volume is a competent description 
and explanation of many of the most signifi- 
cant concepts of contemporary sociology. 
It cou'd doubtless be used with success 
either as a convenient summary for review 
by mature students or as a skeleton for a 
standard introductory course with sunple- 
mentary lectures and collateral readings. 


**PAaRRISH, WAYLAND. Teachers’ 
speech. Harper and Bros., c1939. 228p. 
$1.50. 

A textbook, the outgrowth of a course 


desiened to improve speech of perspective 
teachers. The chapters cover the teacher’s 
nersonality. responsibility. voice. pronuncia- 
ticn, expression, and rhetoric. The book is 
not for purpose of literary interpretation or 
acting. but to he!» the teacher analyze and 
improve his speech. 


**RAUBICHECK, LetiT1A, and others. 
Voice and speech problems; rev. ed. 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 559p. $1.60. 

This revised edition begins with types of 
speech in which everyone engages, and 
nroceeds to more specialized speech arts. 
The bu'k of the material is for class use 
with normal high school groups. The “In- 
dividual Speech Problems” suggests clinical 
possibilities where needed. Other material 
is designated for public speaking and dra- 
matic work. 


**Taytor, NoRMAN. ed. The garden 
dictionaru. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 
c1938. 888p. $7.50. 

As serviceable—indeed. indispensible—to 
any North American gardener as an English 
dictionary to any editor or author. Concise, 
liberally illustrated with sketches and dia- 
grams, with gorgeous color plates for good 
measure. 


; 
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**TreGs, ERNEST. Tests and mea- 
surements in the improvement of 
learning. Boston; Houghton Mifflin, 
c1939. 490p. $2.75. 

An integrated view of problems arising 
out of both the elementary and high school 
instruction and supervision. Tests are pre- 
sented as a way of solving certain of these 
problems. Special attention is given to the 
place and function of diagnosis. 


**WELLS, GEoRGE. The art of being 
a person. Appleton, 1939. 300p. $2.50. 

A more or less popular analysis of every- 
day problems of mental hygiene and hy- 
gienic living. 


**WHITE, JAMES. Let’s broadcast! 
Harper and Bros., 1939. 266p. $1.50. 

These twelve one-act, non-royalty plays, 
suitable for junior and senior high school 
students, reduce play production to a very 
simple form. Each play is a make-believe 
radio broadcast; no memorizing, no stage 
business, no costuming required. 


**Witty, Paut and Koper, Davi. 
Reading and the educative process. 
Ginn & Co., c1939. 374p. $2.50. 

A comprehensive treatment of a number 
of aspects of the instructional program’ of 
reading. Chapter two deals with the factor 
of interest in reading and constitutes the 
principle on which the treatment of reading 
instruction is based. Deals largely with 
causative, diagnostic, preventive and remed- 
ial elements and techniques. 


**WiTty, and SKINNER, 
CuHaRLES. Mental hygiene in modern 
education. Farrar & Rinehart, c1939. 
539p. $2.75. 

For a compilation this is a good text. It 
lacks organization and consistency of points 
of view, but this is likely to be true of any 
book which has twenty authors. 


One Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Hundred Dollars 


*ALBIG, WILLIAM. Public opinion. 
McGraw-Hill, 1939. 486p. $4.00. 

An excellent presentation, in a restricted 
field, of what public opinion is, how it is 
formed, created and directed. It barely 
mentions the church (religion) or the school 
(education) as agencies in the formation of 
public opinion. 


* ANDERSON, DwIGcHT. What it means 
to be a doctor. Public Relations Bu- 
reau, Medical Society of New York, 
1939. 87p. $1.00. 

Alarmed by increasing criticism of the 
medical profession, American doctors are de- 
fending themselves with vigor. This well- 
written little book describes the 
training, his manner of life and his care 
of the mental and physical health of his 
patients. It urges the rejection of socialized 
medicine and its possible regimentation. 


* ARCHER, GLEASON. Big business and 
radio. American Historical Company, 
c1939. 503p. $4.00. 

A vast conpendium of radio information. 
If you wish data on any of the phases of 
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the development of radio you will find it 
here in organized and compact form. 


*BalLey, Francis. A planned supply 
of teachers for Vermont. (Contribu- 
tion to Education No. 771). Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1939. 88p. $1.60. 

Suggestions are made for controlling the 
supply by means of enrollments, guidance, 
regulation of certification, and placement 
service. The study is done with a marked 
degree of thoroughness. 


*Bocert, L. JEAN. Nutrition and 
physical fitness; 3rd ed. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders, 1939. 602p. $3.00. 

Fully presenting the principles and prac- 
tices of diet with newest discoveries de- 
scribed in this third edition. 


*Borine, E. G., and others, eds. In- 
troduction to psychology. Wiley, 1939. 
652p. $3.00. 

A very thorough introductory text in 
general psychology; probably somewhat ad- 
vanced for junior college students, however. 


*BurRGESS, JOSEPH. Introduction to 
the history of philosophy. McGraw- 
Hill, 1939. 631p. $3.25. 

The development_of philosophic concepts 
from the time of Greek speculation to the 
present, written in simpler language than 
many similar volumes. Its scope is limited 
to the western hemisphere. The discussion 
topics and parallel readings listed at the end 
of each chapter and the reference titles 
and glossary of philosophical terms are in- 
dications of the careful preparation of this 
introductory text. 


*CurriE, J. R. Manual of public 
health hygiene. Baltimore; William 
Wood, 1938. 324p. $5.00. fh 

Primarily for students of medicine in 
Great Britain. It is valuable as a reference 
book in comparing public health practices 
in England with those in the United States. 
Social aspects of hygiene as applied to in- 
heritance and the life of man are em- 
phasized. 


*DALRYMPLE, GEORGE and HEIGEs, 
P. M. General record keeping. Gregg 
Pub. Co., c1939. 181p. $1.20. 

The book was written for people with no 
formal training in business. 


*DuRELL, FLETCHER. Mathematical 
adventures. Boston; Bruce Humphries, 
c1938. 157p. $2.00. 

Twelve chapters of practical teaching 
methods, for both general and special topics. 
The author understands children as well 
as formulas. 


*Ewers, JOHN C. Plains Indian 
painting. Stanford University Press, 
c1939. 84p. $3.00. 

A concise description and history of the 
Plains Indian art of painting on hides of 
wild animals with emphasis on materials, 
technique and patterns or forms. Well 
written and illustrated from specimens now 
in existence. 


*FRAMPTON, MERLE and ROwELL, 
Hucu. Education of the handicapped; 
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volume 1, history. World Book Com- 
pany, c1938. 260p. $2.40. 

The past and present treatment of the 
visually handicapped, the hypacusic, the 
crippled, the undervitalized, the deaf and 
the mentally retarded are presented very 
readably. The book should prove helpful for 
giving a general appreciation of the prob- 
lems of the handicapped. 


*GIFFORD, MABEL. Correcting nerv- 
ous speech disorders. Prentice-Hall, 
1939. 197p. $2.85. 

The causes and treatment of stammering, 
stuttering, hesitation and cluttering are dis- 
cussed so that the lay reader can understand 
them. Remedial techniques which have been 
tried out on large numbers are fully dis- 
cussed. This book should be welcomed by 
teachers of speech. 


*GILLILAND, A. R. and Ciark, E. L. 
Psychology of individual differences. 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 535p. $3.00. 

A rather disappointing book in that it 
seems to be more encyclopedic than de- 
velopmental. Many facts are presented, but 
there seems to be a distinct lack in the in- 
terpretations of these facts. 


*Gorpon, Eva L. A bibliography of 
nature-study. Ithaca; Comstock Pub. 
Co., 1939. 45p. 25c. 

A selection of nature books from many 
fields and over many years, and the grade 
levels where they should prove most in- 
teresting. 


*GorDoNn, Paut. The new archery; 
hobby—sport—craft. Appleton, 1939 
423p. $3.50. 

Treats the techniques of shooting and of 
constructing archery tackle graphically. An 
excellent bibliography, a and index. 
Teachers and students of physical education 
and crafts as well as hobbyists will find the 
book valuable. 


*GREENMAN, RUSSELL. The worker, 
the foreman and the Wagner Act. 
Harper and Bros., c1939. 137p. $1.50. 

Some problems that center around fore- 
man-management and the foreman’s rela- 
tion to his workers, the Wagner Act, and the 
foreman’s superiors. Interesting to anyone 
who is studying present-day labor problems. 


*HILL, Frank, Educating for health. 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1939. 193p. $1.25. 

An interesting account of the work of 
public and private agencies engaged in adult 
health education, indicating the vital role 
of adult health education, the gigantic task 
ahead, and the need for more effective 
planning, coordination and cooperation 
among the host of agencies involved. It ad- 
vocates increased federal appropriations for 
health. 


*HucHes, WILLIAM and others. The 
book of major sports. A. S. Barnes & 
Co., c1938. 396p. $3.00. 

The fundamentals of the four chief athle- 
tic activities—football, basketball, baseball, 
track—are presented in a single volume. 
Concise, clear, well diagrammed. 
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* JOHNSON, PALMER and Harvey, Os- 
WALD. The national youth administra- 
tion. (Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion Staff Study No. 13). Govt. Print. 
Off., 1938. 121p. 15c. 

A brief but adequate and well written 
account of the National Youth Admisistra- 
tion, 1935-37. Includes illustrations of N.Y.A. 
activities as well as statistical tables. 


_ *Katz, Evetyn. Some factors affect- 
ing resumption of interrupted activi- 
ties by preschool children. Minneapo- 
lis; Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1938. 
52p. $1.50. 

A study of one hundred seventy-seven 
children between four and five years of 
age. The data on 486 experiments indicate 
a slight tendency for interrupted tasks to be 
resumed. The results confirm the findings of 
previous investigators. 


*JENKS, DONALD. Paintings on pa- 
rade. Hale, Cushman and Flint, c1939. 
289p. $1.50. 

Over three hundred black and white re- 
productions of world famous paintings with 
— information about each canvas and its 
creator. 


*KENNEDY, ADA and VAUGHN, Cora. 
Consumer economies. Peoria, Manual 
Arts Press, c1939. 360p. $1.92. 

This volume is one of several textbooks 
that have recently appeared, intended for 
use in courses in consumer education. It 
includes a treatment of problems of money; 
the purchase of commodities; and problems 
of consumer credit. Each topic is given a 
brief treatment, but usually the most use- 
ful information is included. 


*Mann, GEORGE. Bibliography on 
consumer education. Harper and Bros., 
1939. 286p. $4.00. 

This is a valuable but rather expensive 
bibliography on consumer education. It is 
the most complete bibliography available; 
it is annotated, has a good subject index, 
and a complete author’s index. It is useful 
for libraries and for teachers of consumer 
education. 


*MARABLE, Mary and _ Boy.an, 
Evarne. Handbook of Oklahoma writ- 
ers. University of Oklahoma Press, 
c1939. 308p. $2.50. 

Writers of this state are grouped under 
the headings: novelists and short story 
writers, poets, dramatists, historians, writ- 
ers of general non-fiction. A town list and 
a bibliography are included; biographical 
sketch of each author is given, as well as a 
discussion of works produced. 


*Matin, D. R. Growin 
without soil. Chemical Pub. Co., 1939. 
137p. $2.00. 

Full of formulas, simple but essential 
chemistry, keen diagnosis of deficiencies by 
plant —peeen. and a host of practical 
points of chemiculture. 


*Mitiay, Epona St. VINCENT. Hunts- 
man, what quarry? Harper and Bros., 
1939. 94p. $2.00. 


After recent ventures in sociology and 
philosophy, Miss Millay returns to the poig- 
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nant, personal lyric in her latest volume. 
No contemporary American poet handles 
this form as deftly and as convincingly as 
does Miss Millay. These poems show no 
lessening of her powers of craftsmanship 
and of emotional analysis. 


*MurrRAY, JOSEPHINE and BATHURST, 


Errig. Creative ways for children’s 


programs. Silver Burdett, c1938. 396p. 
$2.40. 

Useful guide and source book for chil- 
dren’s creative plays and dramatizations. 
Bibliographies of program materials on a 
large number of topics are classified under 
such headings as songs, music, games, dances 
and poems. 


*MURSELL, JAMES. Educational psy- 
W. W. Norton, c1939. 324p. 


A general educational psychology text, 
fairly well organized and presented. Dis- 
cussions concern conventional topics in the 
main. 


*REEDER, WARD. The administration 
of pupil transportation. Columbus, 
Educators’ Press, c1939. 200p. 

.50. 


A concise statement of the problems of 
administering pupil transportation, based 
primarily on what the author considers to 
be best practice. It is not fundamentally a 
research study, although many researches 
are quoted. The book is well referenced and 
contains many quotations of regulations, 
laws, and court decisions. 


*RuSKOWSKI, Casimir. Is Roosevelt 
an Andrew Jackson? Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, c1939. 65p. $1.00. 

A study of the similarities and dissimi- 
larities between two great presidents. The 
past is shown as influencing the present and 
perhaps fortelling the future. 


*SonneE, Nets. Liberal Kentucky, 
1780-1828. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 287p. $3.00. 

A documented account of a curious and 
deeply interesting phase of the history of 
Kentucky. The interest of the author’s 
statement, however, hardly keeps pace with 
that inherent in the period; but perhaps the 
author was not interested in that end. 


*SpENCER, F. H. Technical education 
in Australia and New Zealand. Carne- 
gie Corporation of N. Y., 1939. 161p. 
gratis. 

A constructive evaluation of the adminis- 
tration, the teachers, the curriculum, and 
the building facilities for the technical 
schools in Australia and New Zealand. Some 
comparisons are made with similar schools 
in the United States and on the British Isles. 
The following quotation illustrates the au- 
thor’s well-balanced view: “The antithesis 
between cultural and vocational training is 
usually a false one.” 


*STEEL, Kurt. Judas, incorporated. 
Boston, Little Brown, 1939. 341p. $2.00. 

A rather neat packing of labor wars, 
gunfire, scabs, spies, quick shifting of 
husbands and wives, and plenty of synthet- 
ic suspense as to whodunnit. 
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*TANSILL, DONALD. So you’re going 
John C. Winston, c1939. 219p. 


A helpful salesmanship book that does not 
follow the conventional plan of books of this 
type. 


*THOMAS, JEAN and LEEDER, JOSEPH. 
The singin’ gatherin. Silver Burdett, 
c1939. 113p. $2.00. 

Describing the people, their customs and 
music, this book is full of human interest. 
Necessary to the Folk Musicologist, it is one 
of the best “firsts” to read for orientation to 
that field. 


*UpTon, WILLIAM. Anthony Philip 
Upton; a 19th century composer in 
America. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 337p. $4.50. 

An interesting biography giving a glimpse 
of music in Frontier America, about ich 
most of us know so little. It shows clearly 
why American music is so dominated by 
European musical conventions. 


_*Wacner, RicHarD. The authentic 
librettos of the Wagner operas. Crown 
Publishers, c1938. 470p. $1.75. 

Ten librettos of Wagnerian operas are 
given in both English and German. It is 
an ideal way to study the opera. Enough of 
the musical themes is given to help the 
student identify the leit-motifs. Especially 
helpful to one who does not read the score. 


*WALLACK, WALTER, and others. 


Education within prison walls. Teach- 
sae Columbia, 1939. 187p. 


A very specialized problem is attacked. 
The analyses are adequate and supported 
considerable amount of statistical ma- 
erial. 


*Wert, J. E. Educational statistics. 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. 305p. $3.25. 


A well-presented book which deals clearly 
and directly with the fundamental statistical 
processes needed by most educators. 


*WESTFALL, ALFRED. American 
Shakespearean criticism. H. W. Wil- 
son, 1939. 305p. $2.75. 


Tracing the development of the knowledge 
of Shakespeare in the United States. A 
comprehensive survey written with scholarly 
thoroughness. Bibliographies at the end of 
the several chapters especially valuable. 


*Wotr, THETA. The effect of praise 
and competition on the persisting be- 
havior of kindergarten children. Uni- 
sa00" of Minnesota Press, 1938. 138p. 


Implications of this study which deals 
with five-year-old children relate to methods 
of stimulating and guiding children in educa- 
tive activities—and the consequent effects. 


Books Received 


ABRAMOVITZ, MosEs. An approach to 
a price theory for a changing economy. 
350 University Press, 1939. 158p. 
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ALLEN, ADAM. Printer’s Devil. Mac- 
millan, 1939. 202p. $1.75. 


R. G. D. Mathematical 
analysis for economists. Macmillan, 
1939. 548p. $4.50. 


ARCHER, GLEASON. History of radio 
to 1926. American Historical Society, 
c1938. 421p. $4.00. 


GLENN. Mentally superior 
and inferior children in the junior and 
senior high school (contribution to 
education No. 766). Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1938. 87p. $1.60. 


BRAUN, CATHERINE. Guide in the 
study of principles of geography. 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 138p. $1.25. 

Bush, GEorGcE and others. Safety for 
myself and others. American Book 
Co., c1937. 25lp. $1.60. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Thirty-third 
annual report. The Foundation, 1938. 
239p. Gratis. 


CHADSEY, CHARLES and others. Amer- 
ica in the making; wilderness to world 
power. Boston, D. C. Heath, c1939. 
720p. $1.76. 

CoLe, CHARLES WOOLSEY. Colbert and 
a century of French mercantilism; 2 
volumes. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 532p. and 675p. $10. 

The politico-economic activities of seven- 
teenth-century France, centering around 
Colbert, are clearly presented. A valuable 
contribution to European economic history. 

CorNER, GEORGE. Attaining woman- 
Harper and Bros., cl1939. 95p. 
book to “Attaining manhood” 
—for parents to hand to their sons and 
daughters at about the age of eleven. 

Darrow, Kar. Introduction to con- 
temporary physics; 2nd ed. D. Van 
Nostrand, c1939. 648p. $7.00. 

ETHEREDGE, MAuDE. Health facts for 
college students; 3rd ed. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders, 1939. 410p. $2.00. 


FABRE, JEAN-HENRI. Marvels of the 
world. Appleton, 1938. 239p. 


FAISSOLE, CHARLES. Restauranteur’s 
Handbook. Harper and Bros., 1938. 
149p. $2.00. 


GARNETT, CHRISTOPHER. The Kantian 
philosophy of space. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 287p. $3.50. 

A scholarly study admirably defending 
the point of view that Kant’'s theories of 
space are important in relation to the ideas 
of Alexander, Whitehead and Broad. 

GEIGER, J. G. Health officers’ manual. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders, 1939. 
148p. $1.50. 
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GILMARTIN, JOHN. Building your 
vocabulary. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 281p. 
$2.25. 

GouLDEN, Cyrit. Methods of statis- 
tical analysis. Wiley, 1939. 276p. $3.50. 

Hayter, Retail selling sim- 
os Harper and Bros., 1939. 129p. 

1.25. 


Heywoop, MARGARET, ed. The in- 
ternational cook book. Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, 1939. 383p. $1.00. 

HINMAN, STRONG. Physical educa- 
tion in elementary grades. Prentice- 
Hall, 1939. 523p. $2.00. 

Hitter, ApotF. Mein kampf (un- 
authorized edition). Stackpole Sons, 
c1939. 669p. $3.00. 

Hotes, History of the posi- 
tion of dean of women in a selected 
group of coeducational colleges and 
universities in the United States. (Con- 
tribution to Education No. 767). 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1939. 141p. $1.60. 

Ho.ton, Epitu. Wait for the tide. 
Philadelphia, Penn Pub. Co., c1939. 
307p. $2.00. 

JERSILD, ARTHUR and FITE, Mary. 
Influence of nursery school experience 
on children’s’ social adjustments. 
(Child Development Monographs, No. 
25). Teachers College, Columbia, 1939. 
112p. $1.60. 

Krerzek, J. M. Practice of composi- 
tion. Macmillan, 1939. 474p. $1.60. 


LatrD, DonaLtp. How to increase 
your brain power. Thos. Y. Crowell, 
1939. 238p. $2.00. 

LANSING, ELISABETH. Sky service. 
Thos. Y. Crowell, 1939. 301p. $1.75. 


Lioyp, CHARLES A. We who speak 
+ Thos. Y. Crowell, c1938. 308p. 

.50. 

A valuable book for English teacher's 
library. 

LOMBARDI, MARYELLEN. Inter-trait 
rating technique. (Contribution to 
Education No. 760). Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1938. 99p. $1.60. 


MARCKWARDT, ALBERT and WALCOTT, 
Frep. Facts about current English 
usage. Appleton, c1938. 144p. 90c. 


MARIQUE, PIERRE. Philosophy of 
Christian education. Prentice-Hall, 
1939. 347p. $2.50. 

Primarily intended to be a_ convenient 
text for Catholic normal schools and stu- 
dents of education in colleges and graduate 
schools. 

MATHEWS, 


ALBERT. Physiological 


chemistry; 6th ed. Baltimore, Williams 
and Wilkins, 1939. 1488p. $8.00. 
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Morrett, M’LepGE. Myself; a guide- 
book for personality study. Prentice- 
Hall, 1939. 136p. $1.25. 

Morcan, G. CAMPBELL. The Bible 
400 years after 1538. Ss H. 
Revell, c1939. 159p. $1.50. 

MULLINER, Mary. Elementary anat- 
omy and physiology; 4th ed. rev. Phil- 
i Lea and Febiger, c1938. 452p. 


Murap, ANATOL. Paradox of a 
metal standard. Washington, Graphic 
Arts Press, 1939. 212p. 

NICHOLS, EGBERT, ed. Pump-priming 
theory of government spending. 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. 482p. $1.25. 

NICHOLS, EGBERT, ed. The state sales 
tax. H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. 397p. 
$1.25. 

Park, ROBERT, ed. An outline of the 
principles of sociology. Barnes and 
Noble, c1939. 353p. $2.00. 

PEARCE, CHARLES. NRA trade prac- 
tice programs. Columbia University 
Press, 1939. 255p. $2.75. 

Pierce, W. O. Air war. Modern Age 
Press, ¢1939. 224p. 50c. 

PRINCE, JOHN. Fragments from 
Babel. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 222p. $2.75. 

A collection of essays by the Professor 
Emeritus of East European languages at 
Columbia University, philological in subject 
matter. A contribution to an important 
though highly specialized field. 

PRUNIER, MADAME. Madame Pru- 
nier’s fish cookery book. Julian Mess- 
ner, c1939. 292p. $2.50. 

RANSON, STEPHEN. Anatomy of the 
nervous system, 6th ed. rev. Philadel- 
phia, W. B. Saunders, 1939. 507p. $6.50. 

Riper, Introduction to modern 
= methods. Wiley, 1939. 220p. 


ROLLEFSON, GERHARD and BurrTon, 
Mitton. Photochemistry and_ the 
mechanism of chemical reactions. 
Prentice-Hall, c1939. 445p. $5.75. 

A book for specialists. 

Moritz. Problems of ethics. 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 217p. $2.00. 


SoseL, Louis and SAMLER, JOSEPH. 

Group methods in vocational guidance. 
Furrow Press, 1938. 1llp. 75c. 
_ SPIESEKE, ALICE. The first textbooks 
in American history and their com- 
piler, John M’Culloch. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 135p. $1.60. 

Should be of particular interest to stu- 
dents of history, to book collectors, and to 
those interested in the history of printing. 

THIELE, C. L. The contribution of 
generalization to the learning of the 


Recently Published Reading 
Tests 


Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
New Edition 
These popular tests, now published in a New Edition 
of Elementary for grades 4 to 8 and Advanced for 
high school and college, cover the wide range of 
skills indispensable to effective reading. 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test 
Designed to give a profile of an individual's vocabu- 
lary in eight important fields of information. For 
high school and college. ? 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity 
and Achievement Tests 


Isolate reading retardation caused by factors other 
than lack of mental ability. For grades 3 to 6. 
Primary Test ready soon. 


Durrell Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty 


Gives details of the causes of failure on the basis 
of which an effective remedial program may be built. 


° 
World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


addition facts. (Contribution to Edu- 
cation No. 763). Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1938. 84p. $1.60. 


WRIGHT, CHESTER. Here comes labor. 
Macmillan, 1939. 121p. 60c. 


A simple explanation of the labor move- 
ment written primarily for the layman. 


Tru, Bert. Life—blood. Boston, 
Christopher House, c1938. 173p. $1.75. 


Children’s Literature 


****CerTaIn, C. C. Handbook of 
English for boys and girls. Chicago, 
Scott Foreman, cl1939. 128p. 60c. 


A basic reference book for the elementary 
school library prepared under the direction 
of the National Conference on Research in 
English. Exceedingly readable and refer- 
able, combining the best features of a handy 
book with those of a distinguished work 
in children’s literature. Covers information 
formal and informal speaking, including 
telephone conversation, introductions, and 
dictionary use, note-taking, and all other 
aspects of spoken and written English appli- 
cable to this level. 


*** ALEXANDER, WILLIAM and Cor- 
MACK, MARIBELLE. Bruce and Marcia 
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Woodsmen. American Book Co., c1939. 
221p. $1.50. 

Series of experiences of a boy and girl 
with a naturalist, as told to a group of 
children in a museum story hour. Clear and 
accurate illustrations of plants, animals, 
rocks and seed, done in black and white 
outline. Stimulating to children as a guide 
to a study of their own environment. 


***KaAHMANN, CHESLEY. Jasper, the 
gypsy dog. Julian Messner, c1938. 
Pages unnumbered. $1.50. 

Jasper, who belongs to a marima outcast, 
gets a group of gypsies in trouble but be- 
cause of his winning ways is not sent to the 
pound. He finally wins his way into the 
heart of the leader of the tribe to the de- 
light of the children. For elementary school 
and home libraries. 


** ANGELO, 
Press, 1939. 244p. $2.00 

A well written story of the life and cus- 
toms of an Italian family of small farmers 
who migrated to America at the close of 
the story. The story is of Italy before the 
day of Mussolini. 


Nino. Viking 


**CARROLL, PAUL VINCENT. Plays 
for my children. Julian Messner, 
c1939. 199p. $2.00. 


A book of six plays for children express- 
ing intelligent ideas of contemporary signifi- 
cance in charming fantasy. The King Who 
Could Not Laugh will delight both old and 
young. The author says quite pointedly: 
“Children are such wonderful and convinc- 
ing little actors that I wish the great ma- 
jority of our theatre artists could come down 
from their pompous pillars and relearn a 
little of their imagination and laughter.” 


**HuLL, KATHERINE and WHITLOCK, 
PaMELA. The far-distant Oxus. Mac- 
millan, 1938. 320p. $2.00. 

Story of the adventures of children who 
love ponies, the wide open spaces, and vaca- 
tion adventures, written by co-authors, 
ages 15 and 16. 


**McDonoucH, Marian. Tender- 
foot gold. Philadelphia, Penn Pub. Co. 
c1938. 297p. $2.00. 

Story of Julie McComber, a girl of re- 
sourcefulness and courage, who experienced 
the joys and bitterness of the gold rush days 
in Colorado. Tedious details in a few places 
do not keep the book from being attractive 
to adolescent readers. 


**O’Brien, Jack. Rip Darcy, ad- 
venturer. John C. Winston, c1938. 
358p. $2.00. 

In the midst of real stories of adventures 
by well-known members of the Adventurers 
Club, Rip Darcy takes on the qualities of a 
real person in this story of adventures a 
boy would enjoy. Convincingly told. 


**Seuss, Dr. The 500 hats of Bar- 
tholomew Cubbins. Vanguard Press, 
c1938. Pages unnumbered. $1.50. 

Highly imaginative story of an adventure- 
some youth who, after many narrow escapes, 
was rewarded in the end. A large book with 
attractive illustrations. 
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**Spyri, JOHANNA. Stories of Swiss 


children. Grosset & Dunlap, c1925. 
319p. 50c. 
Three stories of this popular author 


brought together: “Francesca at Hinter- 
wald,” “The Fairy of Intra,” and “Gay Little 
Herble.” For readers ten to fifteen years of 
age. 


**Wuite, ANNE. Three children and 
Shakespeare. Harper and Bros., 1938. 
266p. $2.50 

With the aid of their mother, Joan, Harry 
and Ruth read four of Shakespeare’s plays— 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “The Merchant 
of Venice,” “Julius Caesar,” and “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” The plays are writ- 
ten so that children will understand them as 
many parts are paraphrased and the word- 
ing changed. 


*Barsour, RALPH. Three-cornered 
dog. Appleton, 1939. 273p. $2.00. 

This is a story of a boy and his three- 
legged or “three-cornered” dog, by a man 
who knows both boys and dogs. Interest- 
ingly illustrated. 


*BuFrano, REMO. Magic strings. Mac- 
millan, 1939. 182p. $1.50. 

A collection of eleven marionette shows 
which children may produce. There is wide 
variety of types. Lively conversation and 
wholesome wit make for interest and suc- 
cess in their use. 


*DEMUTH, AvERIL. Trudi and Han- 
sel. John C. Winston, c1938. 174p. 
$2.00. 

A quaint mixture of fairy tale, magic and 
imagination that has a freshness which 
makes one overlook the impossible situations 
that melt like the snow in this story of the 
Austrian Tyrol. Beautifully illustrated. 


*Ertz, Susan. Black, white and 
Caroline. Appleton, 1938. 132p. $1.50. 

A whimsical story that a child dreams 
with a strange mixture of fairy tale and 
magic. 


*KENNEDY, FLORENCE. Polar boy. 


Saalfield Pub. Co., c1938. 92p. $1.00. 

A simple story of the Eskimo, giving the 
customs of these simple folk. There is a 
word list to help the young reader with 
the many words borrowed from the lan- 
guage of the people. Story is presented in 
realistic style. 


*Lohengrin: the story of Wagner’s 


opera. (Adopted by Robert Law- 
ag Silver, Burdett & Co., c1938. 


RP brief story of the opera in very simple 
language. The book contains a section ex- 
plaining the Metropolitan Opera Guild and 
a few interesting facts about Wagner. Brief 
musical scores give the principal motives 
of the opera. The illustrations are poor. 
This book might be used by upper inter- 
mediate grade pupils. 


*MILNER-WHITE, Eric and DUCKETT, 
ELEANoR. The book of Hugh and 


Nancy. Macmillan, 1938. 278p. $2.00. 

A clever idea for a book—the journals of 
twins separated for a period of years and 
meeting later on. These journals of the two 
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children turn into comparisons of England 
and New England. Will probably interest 
adults more than children. 


*ROBERTS, HOLLAND and others Let’s 
read; II, Growing up in reading. Henry 
Holt, 1939. 563p. $1.28. 

Second of a series of four books designed 
to develop comprehension and other basic 
reading skills. Brief selections with ex- 
ercises as check tests, word counts and 
supplementary reading lists make for at- 
tractiveness as remedial text for retarded 
pupils through junior high school. 

Baker, ELIZABETH and others. Lan- 
guage Journeys Series, Grades 3-7. 
Richmond, Johnson Pub. Co., c1938. 
About 60c each. 

An attractive and well organized series of 
texts to develop the child’s use of the 
mother tongue in functional activity. Ex- 
ercises are integrated with content of school 
subjects and common usage. 

Baker, W. B. and others. Southern 
nature stories; book two. Atlanta, 
Turner E. Smith & Co., c1939. 239p. 

Artistic descriptions in picture and prose 
of the South’s representative plants and 
animals. Junior high school level, but adults 
of the region will learn much by reading 
these companion volumes. 

Erste. The greatest name: a 
life of Jesus for boys and girls. Abing- 
don, c1938. 148p. $1.50. 


BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Little Erik of 
Sweden. Chicago, A. Flanagan, 1938. 
166p. 72c. 


CoMmrFortT, MILDRED. Peter and Nancy 
in Mexico. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., c1938. 317p. 90c. 


ENGLISH, osha and ALEXANDER, 
Tuomas. Daring deeds. (Happy Hour 
Readers). Richmond, Johnson Pub. 
Co., c1939. 502p. 84c. 

A reader for intermediate grade use. Con- 
tent organized as units on communication, 
travel, discovery and invention, imaginative 
literature. Brief suggestions for activity fol- 
low each story. A little dictionary adds to 
the use of the book. Useful as supplemen- 
tary or basal reader. 


ERSKINE, LAURIE. One man came 
back. Appleton, 1939. 264p. $2.00. 

One of a series of some ten or twelve 
published adventure stories centering around 
the character of Douglas Renfrew of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Exciting 
and interesting—but boys can read too 
many of these stories. 

Gates, ARTHUR, and others. Reader- 
manual series: pre-primer, primer, 
books one through three, with work- 


books and reader-manuals to accom-. 


pany each reader. Macmillan, c1939. 

A revised reader series for grades 1-3, 
vocabulary closely graded. The content fol- 
lows social, scientific, and literary patterns. 
The greatest departure is in format of the 
reader-manual for the teacher’s use; pupil’s 
book and manual are bound together length- 
wise, with separate sheets; dimensions, over 
all, 13 by 16 inches. 
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JOHNSON, GAYLORD. How Father 
Time changes the animals’ shapes. 


Julian Messner, c1939. 183p. $2.00. 

A very cleverly illustrated “story of ani- 
mal evolution’ for juniors, making the 
generally accepted interpretations seem most 
clear and reasonable. 

McConatHy, OSBOURNE and others. 
The music hour series: kindergarten 
and books one through five. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., cl1938. 68c—88c each. 

An excellent set of music readers begin- 
ning with rote songs, rhythm development, 
appreciation, etc., in Kindergarten, and 
taking the child through every phase of 
music activities up to junior high school. 

Rand McNally Series of 10c books. 
Rand McNally, ¢1938. 

Library type inexpensive materials for 
young readers. Format and art work in 
keeping with popular price. Vocabulary load 
of these stories adapted to different abilities 
under fifth grade. 


Texts and Workbooks 


BREED, FREDERICK and SEALE, ELLIS. 
My word book series; grades 2-6. 
Lyons and Carnahan, 1939. 


_CasweELL, A. E. An outline of phy- 
sics; rev. ed. Macmillan, 1938. 590p. 
$3.75. 

An improved treatment of physics at the 
advanced level, adapting to certain new and 
practical trends. 

DuLL, CHARLES E. Modern physics. 
Henry Holt & Co., c1939. 623p. $1.80. 

So up-to-date and interesting that stu- 
dents’ fears are groundless. 

Dun.aP, Jack. Workbook in statis- 
tical method, with special reference 
to the social sciences. Prentice-Hall, 
1939. 145p. 

The mechanics and computations of the 
science rather than the meaning and in- 
terpretation, are emphasized. It is rather 
mechanical in make-up, but does provide 
practice material, of the ordinary and usual 
type, for students working in the field. 

FAIRCHILD, FRED, and _ others. Ele- 
mentary economics, v. I and II. Mac- 
millan, 1939. 70lp. and 692p. $2.50 
each. 

These volumes follow the general pre- 
sentation of economic theory and practice 
that was found in the third edition of this 
series. An excellent two-volume text for 
teaching economic principles and problems. 

FLANAGAN, GEORGE. Ornamental 
typewriting. Gregg Pub. Co., c1938. 
58p. $1.00. 


FRANCIS, CHARLOTTE and 
Epona. Fundamentals of chemistry and 
Macmillan, c1939. 542p. 
3.00. 


GRUENER, HIPPOLYTE and LANKELMA, 
HERMAN. Introduction to organic 


chemistry. American Book Co., ¢1939. 
533p. $3.00. 
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Featuring a liberal space to clear struc- 
tural formulas—the students’ chief aid to 
understanding reactions. 

Jones, EaSLey. Live English; book 
one. Appleton, cl1939. 367p. $1.32. 


Jupp, CHARLES. Educational psy- 
chology. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
c1939. 566p. $2.25. 

A fairly conventional presentation of 
educational psychology in textbook form. 

Kerr, THomas. Teachers’ manual 
and answer book to accompany “Com- 
mercial Law.” Macmillan, 1939. 41p. 
36c. 

The avoidance of highly technical terms 
is to be commended. 

LEAVELL, and others. Workbook for 
book seven of the Friendly Hour. 
American Book Co., c1939. 64p. 


LEHMAN, HARVEY and STOKE, STUART. 
Workbook in educational psychology. 
Prentice, 1939. 150p. 80c. 

For those who like Pine formal, inflexible 
type of study demanded of a werkbook, one 
must admit that this is thoroug! 

LENNES, N. J. New practical math- 
ematics. Macmillan, 1939. 426p. 

A text that frankly puts high-school 


mathematics but a reasonable step ahead of 
grade arithmetic. 
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Moon, GLenn. Story of our land and 
people. Henry Holt, c1938. 564p. $1.92. 

Moon, TRUMAN and MANN, PAUvwL. 
Biology: a revision of Biology for Be- 
ginners. Henry Holt, cl938. 966p. 
$2.00. 

Morriss, ELIZABETH. Adult adven- 
tures in reading. Dutton, 1939. Text, 
264p., manual 32p. $1.50 and 50c. 

O’Hara, FRANK and others. Econom- 
ics, principles and problems. Van 
Nostrand, 1939. 672p. 

OvERTON, Bruce. Workbook to The 
— Today. Macmillan, 1939. 143p. 

c. 


Parker, J. CEciL and others. Citizen- 
ship in our democracy. Boston, D. C. 
Heath, c1939. 404p. $1.20. 

Davip and SPpILuer, LEE. 
Today’s geometry. Prentice-Hall, 
1938. 379p. $1.84. 

Scott, K. Frances. A college course 
Ms hygiene. Macmillan, 1939. 202p. 

2.50. 


SHattuck, Marquis. Beacon lights 
of literature, grade six. Iroquios Pub. 
Co., c1939. 465p. 96c. 


A COMPLETE READING PROGRAM 


W.S. GRAY, Reading Director 


“The simplest and the most interesting” 


Years of constructive experience in reader-making combined with the 
findings of scientific research have made possible an integrated reading- 
and-learning program with interlocking word-lists from book to book and from 
grade to grade. 


Science 


Elson-Gray Basic Readers Social Studies 


The core of the program Gate 
Numbers Health 
Grades 1-3 Art, Grades 1-3 Grades 1-3 


Complete information promptly supplied 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


1 


A BIBLE 


YOU OR YOUR FRIENDS 
WOULD ENJOY USING! 


@New CLEARBLACK typeface, 
easy to read, and approved by 
eye-specialists! 

@Pure white India paper cf 
highest opacity. | 

@Bound genuine leather, 
made from selected sheep- 
skins. 

@Lined with leather, giving 
complete flexibility and longer 
service. 

@Center column references, 
complete Concordance and 
selected Teachers’ 

elps. 

@Has every feature of an $8.00 


A 
COMPLETE PRINTING 
SERVICE 


Our modern plant, operated by 
efficient, skilled craftsmen en- 
ables us to offer a complete serv- 


Bible for only $4.95. ice 1n 
Handy size: 7x4%%, 1 inch thick. Weight only = 
oz. Overlapping covers. gold TYPOGRAPHY--ELECTROTY PING 
edges. e most difficult words are marked for 
Specimen of Type 
& 
PSALM 89 
§Formysoulisfulloftroubles: 


and my life draweth nigh unto 
the grave. 


Printers and Publishers 
for 85 Years 


No. 2400X. India Paper—Leather Lined—Clear- 
black Type. $4.95 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING 2 
WHITMORE & SMITH, Agents 
810 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. 


THE PARTHENON PRESS 
815 Demonbreun St. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
PRINTING e ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHING 


| 
Publishers of 
School and College Annuals 


Winning the Outstanding 
Adoption Record Over the Country 


THE CURRICULUM 
READERS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By 
Clara Belle Baker, Edna Dean Baker, 
Mary Maud Reed 


PLAYMATES (P-P, Cloth Cover) , 
PLAYMATES (P-P, Board Cover) 18 
FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY (P).. 42 
FRIENDS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY (I) 4) 
FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY (II) 48 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD (III) .54 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By 
Clara Belle Baker and Edna Dean Baker 
Editorial Adviser—J. R. McGaughy 


Net Price 
.... $0.66 


Net Price 
$0.24 


THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (IV) 
MAKING AMERICA (V) d 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (VI) 72 
The readers of this series have won leading 
adoptions in independent city and county 
school systems; also have won official state 
adoptions in ten states. Please write to the 
publishers concerning your reader needs. 


Recently Published for Interme- 
diate & Junior High School Grades 


PATHWAYS OF OUR 
PRESIDENTS 


By Floyd I. McMurray 
Indiana State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


“One true picture of America is given in 
the lives of our Presidents. They are of our 
blood. They are of our upbringing. They 
represent the considered judgment and 
therefore the essential character of the 
American people."’— from Introduction by 
William Lowe Bryan. 
Net Price 
PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS... $0.96 


Some Other Leading Titles 


Net Price 

OUR AMERICA (Intermediate Grade 
History and Social Studies) $0.72 

CITIZENSHIP (Seventh and Eighth 
Grades) 

HALLIBURTON—FIRST BOOK OF 
MARVELS (Intermediate and Junior 
High School Grades) 

HALLIBURTON — SECOND BOOK OF 
MARVELS (Intermediate and Junior 
High School Grades) 

BOBBS-MERRILL GEOGRAPHIC SERIES: 
ACROSS SEVEN SEAS (Grades 3-4) .63 
NORTH AMERICA (Grade 5) 72 
EUROPE THE GREAT TRADER 

oan 6. Entirely New—1939 Copy- 


78 

Asta “THE CONTINENT 
PUBLIC SAFETY (Upper Grammar > 

Grades and Secondary Schools) 84 


TRUE STORY READER SERIES 
(Grades 1-3) 

ENGLISH ACTIVITY-WORK BOOK 
SERIES (Grades 3-6) 


Please write to the publishers for a very 
selective library list for elementary 
and secondary schools. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Indianapolis New York City 


OU won't tind Schoolroom Slouch on any oficial 
curriculum. Yet some schools are teaching it be- 
cause of the obsolete seats and desks in use. 

Teach good posture—make it a part of your school 
program. Equip your school with American Universal 
seats and desks. They're ad apted to each child's needs. 
They make correct sitting 
comfortable and make it a 
habit. Remember — good 
posture is a by-product of 
cOfrrect sitting. 


: For facts about American 
Universal desks—and all 
other school seating needs, 
write us. Let us show you 
how a helpful reseating 
program can be started 
K and completed 
most econom- 

ically. 
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American Optical Company 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS DEPARTMENT 


Reading Instruments 


The Ophthalmograph is a portable 
eye movement camera which furnishes the 
teacher with actual photographs (graphs) 
of the student’s eyes—taken while the eyes 
are at work. It can be operated by anyone 
after brief instruction. The cost of each test 
is only a few cents. 


The Metronoscope combines all 
underlying ideas in methods developed to 
condition left-to-right control of the eyes 
as well as methods of short exposure to 
increase the span of recognition . . . it uses a triple shutter arrangement which 
rhythmically exposes each line of print in three portions at controllable speed. 


Patented 


For complete information concerning these aids to reading, 
write the nearest American Optical Company office listed below. 
/X) Lack of space prevents complete listing of our 255 offices in the 
United States and Canada. Principal offices are located in: 


California Georgia Canada New York Tennessee 
San Francisco Atlanta Toronto New York City Memphis 
Colorado Illinois Massachusetts Missouri Texas 


Denver Chicago Boston Kansas City Dallas 
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at 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Prepared by 
Vv. T. THAYER, CAROLINE B. ZACHRY, and RUTH KOTINSKY 
for 
THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


HIS book provides the key to the specialized studies and 

PUBLICATION textbooks which are issuing from the several commissions 
OF THE and committees of the Progressive Education Association. In it is 

set forth the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum’s basic 

PROGRESSIVE approach to the problem of reorganization in American secondary 
education, the agreements which have guided its progress, and 

EDUCATION the ceneralizations which it has formulated. It introduces a new 
philosophy of secondary education and discusses its implications 

ASSOCIATION for the secondary school curriculum. This is a highly significant 
contribution to educational literature. Price, $2.75 


The Kind of BOOKKEEPING That Every 


Student Needs ... Personal-Use Bookkeeping 
GENERAL RECORD KEEPING 


by 
DALRYMPLE AND HEIGES 


REDUCE FAILURES—CUT SCHOOL COSTS 
The easy approach and simplified treatment through- 
out increase interest, reduce failures, and thus cut 
administrative costs. 

ONE YEAR—GRADES 39, 10, OR 11 


This is a one-year nonvocational course that can be 
mastered and enjoyed by all students. Contains func- 
tional arithmetic and systematic record keeping. 


NONTECHNICAL—NONVOCATIONAL 


Based on everyday activities, this easy course cul- 
minates in a usable knowledge of bookkeeping prin- 


ciples. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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Teaching English in 
High Schools 


4 
+ 


By E. A. CROSS and ELIZABETH CARNEY 

Eversthing from plotting an effective six-year program of 

‘ teaching punctuation to finaneing the school paper is discussed 
in this eminently practical new book. The authors are ex 


perienced teachers. well versed in both old and new methods 
of coping with the persistent problems of high school English. 


In this book they offer a great deal of sound. helpful material 


on all aspeets of English teaching. 


D6] pages. 


The Founding of the American 
Public School System 


: By PAUL MONROE 


Dr. Monroe's scholarly and encyelopedic knowledge of our 


educational institutions: is again evident in this new histers 
covering American education from its colonial beginnings te 


the close of the Civil War. There is, for instance, new ma 


terial on the early apprentice system, and much new light on 


the establishment of free public schools. The voluminous and 


valuable souree materials for the book will be made availabl 


hy University, Microfilms in a separate microfilm volume. 


To be ready in December. $3.00 (probable 
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A Sound Instructional Program 


is incorporated in 


The Friendly Hour Readers 


Developed under the direction of 


Prof. of Education, Peabody 


MAJOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
TECHNIQUES 
Unit organization of 
content 
Activity procedure 


Individual progress 


FRIENDS AT PLAay—Pre- 
Primer 
BEN AND ALICE—Primer 


PLAYMATES—Book One 


College 


MAJOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


Readiness for reading at 
each level 


Mastery of reading at 
each level 


Satisfactory use of read- 
ing at each level 


TRAILS OF ADVENTURE 
Book Four 

THe Worwp's Girts—Book 
Five 

WINNING OuR Way- 


INDooRS AND Out—Book Book Six 


Two 
k WORKING AND DREAMING 
FRIENDS TO _KNow—Boo Book Seven 


Three ‘ 
LIVING AND SERVING 
Book Eight 


All with Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals 


NEW BOOKS 
TO STIMULATE READING INTEREST 
Bobby Dog and His Friends Kee and Bah... Navaho Land 
Scalawag, the Scottie Bruce and Marcia, Woodsmen 
Straight Wings Come to France 
Robin and Jean in the Netherlands and Belgium 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
Teachers 
| The Series | 
: 
: 


